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SPRING—THE SUN AN EMBLEM OF GOD. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


“'T'ne winter is now over, and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land.” He, who openeth his hand 
and filleth all things with plenteousness, is renewing the face of 
the earth. ‘“ The earth, by an annual miracle, rises again, as 
from her grave, in life and beauty.” All things invite vour ado- 
ration. The sun with its increasing heat, gently smiles upon that 
infant creation, which it has so lately warmed into being, pre- 
senting a strikmg emblem of the God, whose presence is the 
light of the universe, and whose smile is the happiness of his chil- 
dren. Let us remark upon the similitude. First, its ight, or 
lustre. You can hardly wonder that the heathen, who wor- 
shipped the sun, should mistake so fair a copy for the bright 
original. Its light reveals all that you see. Without it, creation 
around you would be blank and lifeless; and that which is now 
so fresh and fair, would be covered in an undistinguished gloom. 
No plains would be seen dressed with flowers; no fields waving 
with the harvest ; no guide in your walks; no comfort in your 
lives. With it, every thing is grand and beautiful. Remember 
then, when you go abroad, that the glory, and greatness of the 
Almighty are no less conspicuous. «The heavens declare his 
glory, and the firmament sheweth forth his handy work. His 
praise is written as with a sunbeam upon every object in nature. 
Not a wave rolls in the ocean; not a plant shoots up in the wil- 
derness ; not a star twinkles in the sky, which does not declare 
his greatness. It is he who has bowed the heavens, and come 
down in the revelation of his Son; made a clear discovery of 
New Series—vol. LI. 11 
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your duty; become a light to your feet, a guide to your steps 
through this world of danger, and, at last, illuminated the grave 
you so much dread, with the light of immortality you so much 
desire. 

We next speak of the agency of the sun. In the season that 
is approaching, you will be constant witnesses of this agency. 
‘The powers of nature would slumber forever, was not this great 
enlivening principle appointed to awaken them into action. 
There is nothing hid from its heat. But should it be withheld, 
the utmost ruin would ensue; the trees would no longer put 
forth their leaves; the grass would no longer clothe the ground, 
and the earth no longer furnish out its stores for your support. 
The animal, as well as the vegetable kingdom, would die; for “no 
longer would the fig tree blossom, nor fruit be in the vine; 
the labour of the olive would fail, and the fields would yield no 
meat; the flocks would be cut off from the folds, and there 
would be no herd in the stalls.” But with it, none of these evils 
need be feared. All is flourishing and full. Its all pervading 
efficacy is felt every hour, from the first opening bud im spring, 
to the last ripening fruit im autumn. So, be it remembered, do 
the all-supporting power, and the all-encircling goodness of God, 
uphold and enliven all that he has made. Every display of ex- 
cellence, and every richness of bounty, every effort of the mind, 
and every affection of the heart, are to be referred to him, as 
their first source, and moving cause. Every thing is full of him. 
All motion, and life, and happimess are but the effects of his unt 
versal agency. “In him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

We would ask you to notice next, that the sun diffuses a gene- 
ral, equal influence. No one of you gets more than your neigh- 
beur; there is no partiality in its distributions. ‘To every dis- 
tance, in every direction, it sends its invigorating beams. It 
does not select one field, and pour all its genial warmth upon 
that, making it rich and fruitful; and leave the next to the con- 
tinual chill of winter. No; it causes the seed to spring up, the 
leaves to put forth, and the fruit to ripen im your neighbour’s 
sround, as in yourown. Every spot, and every region about 

‘ou, has a proportionate share, and feels its permanent efficacy. 
it may produce greatér efiécts in one place than in another, ac- 
cording to varying circumstances; yet its influence, so far as it 
regards itself, is not momentary, is not partial ; but steady, gqual, 
general. So it is with God. Your heavenly Father looks 
equally upon all his chikiren, and looks in mercy too. ‘The in- 
fluences of his spirit, are steady, equal, general. As you can 
hide yourselves from the hght of the sun, so you may hide your- 
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selves from the kind influences of God’s grace. The fault here 
lies with yourself alone. God is equally every where, and every 
where good; always ready to bless, when you would ask a 
blessing. Should you, in faith, ascend into heaven, you would 
find him there, and find him merciful. Should you take the 
wings of the morning, and fly to the uttermost as of the earth, 
you would find him there, and find him merciful. He has caused 
the sun of righteousness to arise, and its gracious influences are 
unconfined. Jt does not elect one of you, and pour all its be- 
nignant power upon you alone, leaving your neighbour without 
a ray of its glory. No. You have it in common with others. 
It is given to shine upon one as it does upon another, Each 
one can feel its energy. “Each one may be cheered by its 
warmth through the pilgrimage of life, and each be guided by 
its light to the very gate of heaven. 

The last similitude we shall mention, 1s the cheerfulness 
brought by the sun. What more joyous than to see “the morn- 
ing spread upon the mountains ?” to see the solitary place made 
glad, and the desert made to rejoice ? The sun seems to bring 
“oiad tidings.”? Every voice speaks gratitude; every eye 

parkles with delight, and every heart expands with benevolence. 
You, who are amidst the glories of creation, let these scenes 
awaken your minds to thought, and make your souls happy. 
May you remember, that the general joy around you is but a 
faint testimony of the goodness and love of God. A goodness, 
and a love, which pervade things you cannot see, and which flow 
on forever. A goodness, which all this rich eloquence of nature 
cannot show forth, which man’s utmost powers cannot estimate. 
which the heaven of heavens cannot contain, which began with 
his being, and which will be consummate with his immortality. 
Rusricus. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ST. THOME CHRISTIANS. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese ad- 
venturers, enthusiastic to extend their military glory and propa- 
gate their religious faith, discovered a body of Christians near 
the Malabar coast. ‘They were retired within the mountains, 
withdrawn from intercourse, for a long time, with any Christian 
nation; exhibiting a distinct, original character, and quietly en- 
joying peculiar civil and religions privileges. This singular peo- 
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ple were rich and happy; amounting in number to one hundred 
and fifty thousand, and possessing one hundred and ten churches, 
built after the manner of those in Judea, in the days of the apos- 
tles. In these, they regularly worshipped the God of their fa- 
thers with the spirit of faith, in gratitude and in Christian obedi- 
ence. ‘They appeared to reverence God and love one another. 
Here, then, seemed to be pure Christianity. All traditions and 
all the Malabar records agree, that these Christians had been 
known and settled there long before either the Arabs or the 
Jews; and they yet use the Syrian or Chaldee language in their 
religious offices. ‘Their records carry us back to four hundred 
and twenty years after Christ. The rest is uncertain. ‘ There 
was a tradition, that St. Thomas the apostle was the founder of 
this sect ; as he preached, they say, in India, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Maliapoor, now St. Thome. They were governed by 
a patriarch, or elder, or, as we will call him, a bishop, who was 
always styled Mar Thomé, when chosen to this high station, in com- 
pliment to that person, who is said to have been their great found- 
er, and first chief, or bishop. ‘This bishop was strictly obeyed in 
civil and ecclesiastical matters, being a person distinguished for 
learning and goodness. In civil cases he appointed arbitrators 
or judges, whose decision was final; but they never condemned 
any brother to death. ‘They were remarkable for neatness and 
abstinence. Their weddings were celebrated with great profu- 
sion and show. Husbandry was their principal occupation. 
Their attachment to the Sacred Scriptures was astonishing, for 
they believed they had them as they came from the hands of the 
apostles. 

This was the happy situation of this favoured people, at the 
arrival of the Portuguese in India. ‘The exultation of these visi- 
tors at the discovery of the St. Thome Christians,was momentary ; 
for they found that they did not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope of Rome! This was enough, if nothing more, to rouse the 
resentment of bigoted invaders. Every resourse was exhausted 
to reclaim these forlorn sons to the bosom of the church of Rome, 
Mild and conciliatory means, however, proved fruitless, and ne- 
ver would they have succeeded, so steadfast did the St. Thomé 
Christians adhere to their faith, unless open force had been em- 
ployed. ‘Their ruling Bishop, Joseph, [Mar Thomé] living in 
one of their villages, called Angamalee, being induced neither by 
bribes nor menaces to acknowledge the Pope, was seized and 
sent to Rome. The St. Thome C hristians soon obtained ano- 
ther, Abraham. Joseph, by some means, persuaded his ac- 
cusers, that he had come over to their faith, and was accordingly 
sent back; but on his return declared his adherence to his for- 








mer opinions with redoubled firmness. Difficulties occurring, 
Abraham was.seized by the same authority; (viz. by an Arch- 
bishop from the Mother Church at Rome, appointed to reside 
near them,) and he saved his life, as did Joseph ; and returned 
to his friends and to his charge. Joseph, however, had been ap- 
prehended a second time and carried to Rome, where he died, 
stating in his papers his unwavering faith in the tenets of the St. 
Thomé Christians. Abraham lived to a very old age, and before 
his death expressed with great decision his abhorrence of the in- 
novations of the Popish religion. 

After the death of Abraham, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Menezes, appointed a Jesuit to fill the vacant seat at Angamalee. 
But all to no purpose ; the St. Thome Christians would not ac- 
knowledge him ; and elected a person, George, who should serve 
till a Bishop could be procured in the usual manner. ‘This ob- 
stinate firmness on the part of these Christians induced Menezes 
to visit them in person. The appearance of a man of his birth 
and wealth, full of zeal and devotion, as primate of India, was de- 
cisive. George employed every subterfuge, which his natural 
sagacity and attachment to his sect could suggest; but he could 
not oppose the bold, indefatigable spirit of Menezes, who, sup- 
ported by the Portuguese, called a council or synod at Odiamper, 
near Cochin, and assembled most of the St. Thomé Priests, and 
four elders from each village. After some explanation of the 
tenets of the Church of Rome, Menezes proceeded to dictate the 
law to them; and they not daring openly to oppose, were ap- 
parently united to the Roman Church. But the union was 
neither general, nor sincere, nor lasting. One circumstance con- 
nected with this treacherous council, we must not overlook. “* We 
can never,” says the historian, “ sufficiently lament the loss, which 
literature, sacred and classical, sustained here—for this blind and 
enthusiastic inquisitor, destroyed, hke a second Omar, all the 
books written in the Syrian or Chaldean languages, which «9uld 
be collected, not only at the synod of Odiamper, but especially 
during his subsequent circuit ; for as soon as he had entered into 
a Syrian church, he ordered all their books and records to be 
laid before him, which he committed to the flames; so that at 
present, neither books or manuscripts are any more to be found 
among the St. Thome Christians.””» This was a death blow to 
their improvements, and it broke down the spirit of this quiet 
people. Soon, too, was overturned that wholesome political sys- 
tem established by Perumal, and an oppressive despotism took 
the place of a mild limited oligarchy. The consequences which 
followed to the faithful St. Thomé Christians, need only be hint- 
ed at. Durimg the disturbances among them, connected with 
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those of the Hindoos, Portuguese, Dutch, and the less and greater 
Rajahs about Cochin and Travancore, they were the sport of su- 
perior and oppressing powers; and about thirty years since, Tip- 
poo’s bigoted fanaticism doomed every thing to destruction, by a 
general conflagration of all the Hindoo temples, and Christian 
villages. The few inhabitants who remain, are in a state of ab- 
ject misery. 

How different the situation of this people in former times, 
from the wretched condition in which they now appear ; scarcely 
able to erect a cadjan shed, for their religious meetings, over 
the splendid ruins, which attest, at the same moment, their for- 
raer wealth and their present poverty ! 

And why are these once peaceful retreats thus rudely spoiled ! 
why is the traveller, while he approaches these vallies, to stop 
and listen, in vain, for the sound of Christian bells; and look in 
vain for that happy people who are called by them, to the house of 
prayer? The prominent reason is, that the St. Thome Christians 
were not of the same sect with their bigoted invaders. ‘The pure 
light of truth, which had illuminated every step of their progress 
from the earhest days of Christianity, was not deemed genuine 
orthodoxy by the church of Rome. ‘These humble Christians of 
the mountains were Unitarians. “ They rejected the Deity of 
Jesus Christ, and called the Virgin Mary the mother of Christ, 
not the mother of God. They also maintained that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded only from the Father; and not from the Fa- 
ther and the Son. They admitted no images of saints into 
their churches, where the holy cross only was to be seen. ‘They 
had only three sacraments, Baptism, the Eucharist, and the Or- 
ders ; and would not admit transubstantiation in any manner with 
the Roman Catholics. ‘They knew nothing of purgatory ; and 
their priests were permitted to marry.” " 


i ——_——— 
TWO ARTICLES OF PROFESSOR STUART'S CREED. 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


I. ** The Son possesses not simply a similar or equal essence and 
perfections, but numerically THE same as the Father.”’ 
Il. «* The Son does in some respect, truly and really, not merely 
nominally, or logically, pirrrer from the Father.” 
Sruart’s Lerrers. 


Can one body, then, be another? can bread be flesh? or 
can snow be fire? Unless even this be possible, it is not possible 
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that the Son should possess numerically the same essence and 
perfections as the Father; for if one could possess numerically 
the same essence and perfection as another, then one could be 
another; or one could be two; and if two, why not six, or ten? 
if, for the belief of this, you need any of the aids of authority, read 
the following extracts from Edwards on the Will. “ ‘That deter- 
mination of a thing, which is not different in any respect, is not a 
different determination, but the same.’”——‘ These two different 
bodies are not different, or distinct m any other respects than 
those wherein they differ : : they are two in no other respects than 
those wherein there is a difference. If they are perfectly equal 
and alike in themselves, then they can be distinguished, or be dis- 
tinct, only by those things which are called circumstances ; as 
place, time, rest, motion, or some other present or past circum- 
stances or relations. For it is difference only that constitutes 
distinction. If God makes two bodies, in themselves, every way 
equal and alike, and agreeing perfectly m all other circumstances 
and relations, but only their place ; then in this only is their an any 
distinction, or duplicity.” “ Suppose that God had placed them” 
(two spheres perfectly alike both in themselves and in their cir- 
cumstances, excepting only their place) “one towards the right 
hand, and the other towards the left; and it should be asked, 
why God placed them so? why that which is made on the right 
hand was not made on the left, and vice versa? Let it be well 
considered, whether there be any sense in such a question ? and 
whether the i inquiry does not ib wer something false and absurd. 
Let it be considered, what the Creator must have done otherwise 
than he did, what different act of will or power he must have 
exerted, in order to the thing proposed. All that could have been 
done, would have been to have made two spheres, perfectly 
alike, in the same places where he has made them, without any 
difference in the thing made, either in themselves, or in any 
circumstances ; so that the whole effect would have been without 
any difference, and, therefore, just the same.’’—“ If, in the in- 
stance of two spheres, pertectly alike, it be supposed possible 
that God might have made them in a contrary position; that 
which is made at the right hand, being made at the left, then I 
ask, whether it is not evidently equally possible that, if God had 
made but one of them, and that in the place of the right hand globe, 
that he might have made that numerically different from what he 
did make it, though perfectly alixe, and in the same place; and 
at the same time and in every respect, in the same circumsances 
and relations ?” 

President Edwards then, must, as well as we, maintain that the 
assertion that ‘“ the Son possesses numerically the same essence 
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and perfections as the Father,” is the contradiction, that the Sor 
is the Father. ‘Than this the contradictions are not more palpa- 
ble, that you are a son and not ason; or a father and not a 
father; or a scholar and not a scholar; ora christian and nota 
christian. Jf the son possesses numerically the same essence 
and perfections as the Father, then, Father and Son are, not cor- 
relative, but identical terms ; and, as the former signifies the only 
self-existent Parent, the latter will signify the same. Will not 
people, then, begin to say that, though there is but one self- 
existent parent, there yet are two? and yet none? for surely 
there can be no parent, when there is no offspring. Will they 
not also begin to say that there is a Father, who, having no son, 
is not a Father; and also that there is a son, who, having no Fa- 
ther, is not a Son? such, at any rate, would be a natural result 
ef a mixture of this novel with the common signification of the 
terms Father and Son. If the Son possesses numerically the 
same essence and perfections as the Father, the Father must 
possess numerically the same essence and perfections as the Son ; 
and hence all the power in heaven and in earth which was given 
to the Son, was also given to the Father, though he himself gave 
it; and, as the Son hath power to do nothing of himself but what 
he seeth the Father do, the Father hath power to do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth himself do ; and, as the Son had power 
to lay down his life, the Father, though the king immortal, had 
power to lay down his life ; and as the Son, addressing his bre- 
thren, had power to say, “ | ascend to my Father and your Fa- 
ther, to my God and your God ;” so the Father, though he had 
no brethren, and can have none, yet addressing them, had power 
to say, | ascend to myself, and your-————! What a farrago 
must the notion here opposed make of the scriptures? and what 
a luxury must it give to infidels ? 

This notion, however, is not more opposite to the scriptures 
than it is to the orthodox. ‘These have long held that the Fa- 
ther and Son were two distinct persons, not the same, but “ equal 
in power and glory ;”’ each possessing a distinct consciousness, 
perception, and will; and each “able to understand, to will, and 
to act, as a free, voluntary, almighty agent ;” and this considera- 
tion is essential to their fundamental doctrines of compacts, co- 
venants, or atonement. For it is impossible that there shouid be 
a compact or covenant made, where there is but one person, or 
ene agent, or numerically the same essence and perfections ; and 
it is not less impossible that, in consequence of such impossible 
compact, or covenant, the Son, having the same essence and 
perfections as the Father—and hence having the same will, the 
same perception, and the same consciousness, and being the same 
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person or agent as the Father—should, by shedding his blood on 
the cross, make the great atonement, and appease the wrath of 
the Father. He, therefore, who holds that the Son possesses 
‘numerically the same essence and perfections as the Father,’ tears 
up by the root the great tree of orthodox Theology ; and he leaves 
not one fibre from which can grow even that limb of it, which 
gives to the doctrine of the proper deity of Christ the whole of 
its orthodox sweetness. 

But neither to the scriptures, nor to the orthodox is this notion 
more opposite, than it is to the assertion, that “the Son does in 
some respect, truly and really, not merely nominally or logically, 
pirFER from the Father.”” For he, who “ truly and really, not 
merely nominally or logically, differs” from another, cannot pos- 
sess numerically the same essence and perfections as that other, any 
more than paper can possess numerically the same essence and 
perfections as silver; or than water can possess numerically the 
same essence and perfections as powder. He, therefore, who, 
though maintaining that the Son possesses numerically the same es- 
sence and perfections as the Father, yet maintains that the Son does 
in some respects, trudy and really differ from the Father, and that 
hence there is a distinction in the godhead, acts wisely when he 
says, “1 abjure all attempts to define it.” For it would not 
be easy to define a distinction which does not exist; though 
not harder than to descry a distinction where there is no difle- 
rence ; or than to destroy the distinction between difference and 
sameness. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 
ON THE CHARACTER AND CONVERSION OF PAUL. 


[In a Letter. j 
REV. SIR, 


[ sometime since received a line from you, enclosing a very long 
letter on the character of St. Paul before his conversion, and the 
nature of that conversion. 

I have read your remarks with candour and attention, but I 
can find nothing which has the appearance of proof, that the 
change, experienced by Paul, when on his way to Damascus, or 
while there, was from a state of “enmity and impenitence,” ac- 
cording to the general acceptation of those terms; nor do | find 
any thing which satisfactorily proves, that the ideas I advanced 
on this subject, are not warranted by the testimony of scripture. 
New Series—vol. II. 12 y 
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In regard to many particulars in the character of Paul, ante- 

rior to his conversion, there can be no dispute; that he was of 
Jewish extraction ; of the sect of the pharisees ; a man of supe- 
rior powers of mind ; and well acquainted with the writings of 
Moses and the prophets. But I am far from believing with you, 
that “his own declarations warrant us in considering him, ante- 
cedent to his conversion, as a blind, bigoted, self-righteous pha- 
risee, well acquainted with the letter of the divine law, but totally 
ignorant of its real requirements and spiritual extent, couse- 
quently that he was unacquainted with the state of his own 
heart, and the real character of his life.” In confirmation of 
this belief, you quote Romans vii. 9. “I was alive without the 
law once, but when the commandment came, sin revived and I 
died.”” From this passage you draw this sweeping inference, 
“we have the plain, explicit, and solemn confession of Paul him- 
self, that, before his conversion, he was a blind, impenitent, self- 
righteous, and self-confident sinner.” 
. It would be taking up too much time to answer separately the 
numerous questions you have proposed, relative to the above- 
mentioned passage. I think you must find them all satisfactorily 
answered by the pious and learned Dr. Doddridge’s exposition of 
that passage, and his note upon it, where he says, “the apostle 
here, by a very dexterous turn, changes the persons and speaks 
as of himself. This he elsewhere does, when he is only per- 
sonating another character. But to suppose he speaks all 
these things of himself, as the confirmed christian that he really 
was when he wrote this Epistle, is not only foreign, but contrary 
to the whole scope of his discourse.” With the light thrown 
upon the words, ‘1 was alive without the law once,” &c. by the 
learned Doctor, I presume you must be satistied of the impropriety 
of drawing an inference so unfavourable to the character of Paul, 
when he only personated another. 

The next passage, which you quote to prove that Paul was a 
great sinner, previous to his vision on his way to Damascus, is 
found in his first Epistle to Timothy, i. 15,16. “This isa faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom Iam chief,” &c. This passage, 
I think, is as little to your purpose, as the former. If you turn 
to the Greek of this passage, you will find the part on which you 
lay the greatest stress, to vend ay aegwres eyes eyw; Which may 
very well be translated, “of whom | am chief,” if we refer the 
word chief, not to sinners, but to the exercise of mercy ; and to 
this the present time of the verb “am” seems necessarily to re- 
strain it, unless we suppose Paul to be the chief of sinners after 
his conversion, as the passage would necessarily imply according 
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to your construction. If you review the passage, you will find, 
that the word, now translated ‘“ chief,” might very properly be 
rendered “first,” as it is in that part of the next verse, which you 
omitted, “that in me first,” wewrer, (the same original word which 
is translated “chief” in the verse above) “that in me first Jesus 
Christ might shew forth all long suffering,” &c. And how was it 
that in him “first”? Jesus Christ shewed this pattern of long- 
suffering, but as he was one of the “first” instances of a zealous 
opposer of the christian faith, becoming a professor of it, and a 
champion for it ?* 

Your next quotation is from the first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, xv. 8,9. ‘And last of all he (meaning Christ) was seen of 
me also, as of one born out of due time,” &c. After the most 
careful examination, I cannot learn how this passage proves St. 
Paul to have been a scandalous sinner previous to his conver- 
sion, any more than the other passages which relate to the resur- 
rection of our Saviour. 

In the context you will find that the apostle reminds the Co- 
rinthians of what he had before preached to them; “how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures ; and that he 
was buried ; and that he rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures ;’? and then, in confirmation of his resurrection, he 
asserts, ‘that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after that 
he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once ; after that he 
was seen of James; then of all the apostles; and last of all, he 
was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time, for I am 
the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apos- 
tle, because I persecuted the church of God.” 

What is the general, or particular scope of this passage, but to 
confirm the Corinthians in the belief that Jesus Christ was indeed 
risen from the dead, a doctrine very intimately connected with 
their hope of salvation? If you urge, that the latter part of it 
alludes to the time of St. Paul’s conversion, I would observe that 
it alludes only to the time, not to the nature of it; whether it 
was from sin to holiness, or only from Judaism to Christianity. 

But that the latter of these was really the case, I think may be 
fairly deduced from what is said in the ninth chapter of the Acts 
of the apostles by the historian, and in the twenty-second and 
twenty-sixth chapters by St. Paul himself, where we find cireum- 
stantial accounts of the manner of his conversion: and the man- 
ner | think to be the only criterion by which we can form a cor- 
rect idea of its true nature. From these several chapters you 
have quoted passages which relate to his persecution, and which 
exhibit only the dark side of the apostle’s character while he was 


* See Henry Grove’s Discourse on St. Panl’s Conversion, 
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in unbelief. That he persecuted the church of God, he frankly 
confesses; but at the same time, he mentions the cause of this 
conduct towards the Christians; that “he verily thought he 
oucHut to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth;”’ that it was out of zeal towards God; and that in the 
whole course of his life he had maintained “a conscience void of 
offence towards God and man ;”? which, though it does not clear 
him from the charge of having done wrong, yet, I think, fairly 
acquits him of being “a most malicious perse cutor.” His bei ing 
a persecutor proves the force of prejudice, and the dangerous 
tendency of false zeal; but not malice of thought, nor corruption 
of heart. It proves how liable men, even of talents and integrity, 
are to fall into error, both in faith and practice. Nor is St. Paul 
a solitary instance ef the kind. How many, educated under the 
milder dispe nsation of the gospel, have been guilty of those cru- 
elties, which would receive some palliation under the Mosaic 
dispensation? John Calvin might be mentioned as a striking In- 
stance. ‘I'he prevalence of opinion, and especially the opinions 
of those who are esteemed superiors, will always have a powerful 
influence upon the minds of men. Calvin, though educated in 
the Christian religion, which strictly prohibits every species of 
persecution, yet lived in an age when persecution was preva- 
lent; and the prevalence of the practice in his age, of destroying, 
in the most awful manner, the lives of heretics, is, I think, the 
only palliation of his crue Ities towards Servetus.—And may not 
something more be said in extenuation of Paul’s guilt in perse- 
cuting the Christian church? Persecution is the only crime of 
which we find him guilty; in all other things he “had maintained 
a conscience void of offence,” and evenin this, his conscience did 
not reproach him with the commission of sin through malice and 
design ; for he says he obtained mercy, because he did it “‘igno- 
rantly and in unbelief,” and “ verily thought he ought to do” these 
things. He might be induced by his prejudices i in favour of the 
Jewish religion, in which he had been educated, and of which he 
was a strict observer; by the prevalence of opinion, (he being 
young) and by the example of those whom he esteemed his 
superiors: I say, he might be betrayed by these into some great 
errors both in belief and practice ; ; but these errors might still be 
consistent with piety and integrity in him as well as in Calvin. 
In confirmation of this, let us consider that, by the law of Moses, 
yersons guilty of blasphe my against God, were to be put to 
death; and that the great council of the Jewish nation (composed 
of older, and, as he thought, of wiser persons than himself) had 
publicly condemned Christ. as a blasphemer, and procured his 
crucifixion by the Romans. These facts will easily account for 
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his being betrayed into an error concerning christianity ; and by 
those natural prejudices in favour of the religion of his fathers, 
aid by some plausible objections against christianity from the 
chief men of the nation, he might be prevailed upon to conclude 
it was an imposture, and to treat it as such. I do not offer this 
to justify his conduct towards the christians, but only to shew, 
that he might possibly fall into this error both in belief and prac- 
tice, as other good men have fallen into great sins, and yet be a 
good man.—And if this be possible, we have reason to think 
from other considerations, that it was actually the case. ‘Take 
what he says of himself in the full acceptation of the words 
(and you will observe they are his words after his conversion, 
when he would surely tell the truth) “I have lived in all good 
conscience before God until this day.” (Acts xxiii. 1.) How 
could this be said of any but a truly upright man? Or where is 
the man on earth, even the best christian, that can say more of 
himself’ His meaning doubtless is, that in his general conversa- 
tion he had been a man of veracity and integrity, who was con- 
scientious in what he said and did. This construction would 
give a peculiar force to his apology before the Jewish council, 
aud without this, his apology will hardly wear the appearance of 
trath. He mentions bis life, and the manner in which he had 
always lived, as a very fit introduction to his apology ; he reminds 
his accusers, who were acquainted with his life before his con- 
version, that he had never forfeited the character of an upright, 
conscientious man; he does not tell them to believe him, because 
he had been a great sinner, which in our days is frequently made 
a kind of passport to favour; but because his general character 
entitled him to belief. He appeals to them, whether he had 
not always maintained a regard to conscience and the obligations 
of the religion of his fathers. If he had been such a gross and 
scandalous sinner as some represent him before his conversion, 
how could this be reconciled with his own declaration after it, 
when he says, “that he had been blameless, as touching the 
righteousness of the law, and that he had lived in all good con- 
science before God.” 
= regard to the next passage which you quote, 1 Timothy 1. 
, 13, where he acknowledges that he was “a blasphemer, and a 
si we and injurious,” | would only observe, that these were 
sins for which, he says, he “obtained mercy, because he did it 
ignorantly and in unbelief.” He was a blasphemer, not of the 
name of God; this would contradict his assertion that “ he had 
been blameless as touching the righteousness of the law ;” for the 
law prohibited this sin under the penalty of death. But owing 
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to mistaken notions of Christ as the promised Messiah, he spake 
reproachfully of him and his followers. This, according to the 
original meaning of the term, is blasphemy. It is true, according 
to the present general acceptation of the term, blasphemy is 
an indignity offered to God, but the word is used in a different 
sense in scripture. And when applied to men, others as well as 
Paul may commit this sin, when they think they are doing God 
service. ‘To reproach or revile another, or to impute guilt with- 
out any justifiable grounds, either by positive declarations, or 
base comparisons, is a species of blasphemy. And I think, that 
to compare such a character as Paul declares himself to ‘have 
been before his conversion, with a Nero, a Judas Iscariot, a Vol- 
taire, and a Thomas Paine, would fali but little short of the kind 
of blasphemy, of which Paul acknowledges himself guilty. 

Leaving then these passages of scripture, I have always re- 
garded it as a circumstance in favour of Paul’s character before 
his conversion, that he was a Pharisee; and I still think that this, 
in connexion with what he says of himself, is sufficient proof of 
his piety and integrity. 

it is true, our Saviour speaks of the Pharisees in very strong 
terms of disapprobation; but perhaps it may be well to inquire, 
whether his language was not levelled particularly against the 
leaders of that sect, who were proud, covetous, and hypocriti- 
cal, and did what they did to be seen of men; and not against 
those who lived in all good conscience before God. At the time 
when our Saviour was on earth, the body of the Jewish people 
were divided into two great sects, the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees. ‘The former were very strict in their observance of the 
Jewish ritual, and excepting some of the leaders, who were gross- 
ly hypocritical, they were pious ; and under a belief of a future 
state of retribution they performed the great duties required by 
that dispensation under which providence had placed them. The 
latter were more loose in their principles and practice, and disbe- 
lieving a future existence, they gave themselves up to a dissolute 
and impious life. Now if God had a church among the Jews, to 
which if these sects did it belong? And if he had any true children 
in his church, where shall we find them, if not among the num- 
ber of those, who, “as touching the righteousness of the law were 
blameless, and who lived in all good conscience before God ?” 
Notwithstanding all aspersions, such Paul declares himself to 
have been before his conversion. 

Persecution was the only crime that tarnished his character, 
and even this, under the influence of that charity and candour 
which christianity inspires, has a great palliation. His guilt loses 
its blackness when we recollect the goodness of design ; and who 
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would not forget the indiscretion of his youth, when it was only 
the effect of a wrong education, and his zeal for God? 

For the reasons, which I have now very imperfectly laid before 
you, I have entertained a very favourable opinion of the moral 
character of Paul before his conversion, as being a man of con- 
scientious integrity and piety ; and have drawn, as a natural in- 
ference concerning the nature of his conversion, that it was from 
Judaism to Christianity ; not from sin to holiness, any further than 
his belief in the gospel had effect upon his conduct towards it. 
And this inference | think to be fully warranted by his own ac- 
count of the manner in which it was effected. 

In the ix. xxii. and xxvi. chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
we have particular accounts of St. Paul’s conversion, and of the 
manner in which it was effected ; and this I conceive to be our 
only guide to the true nature of it. A very brief summary of the 
history, as related by himself and the historian, is, that as he was 
journeying from Jerusalem to Damascus, he saw an unusual light 
shining from heaven, accompanied with a voice reproving him 
for his persecution ; after ascertaining that it was Jesus who spake 
to him, he immediately inquired, “ What wilt thou have me to 
do?” Being divinely directed, he was conducted into Damascus ; 
he there remained three days blind, and then miraculously re- 
ceived his sight: he was then baptized, and filled with the Holy 
Ghost, as the other Apostles were, to qualify him for his office, 
and “ straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues.” 

This is a brief summary of the manner of St. Paul’s conversion ; 


and is it not very observable, that the means used to effect it . 


were wholly external? calculated to do away his prejudices, to 
convince his understanding, and to force conviction upon his 
mind, that Jesus was the promised Messiah, by evidence which 
could not be resisted ? 

As the means used for his conversion were external, they were 
visibly adapted to answer their end; this is according to the or- 
dinary methods of divine providence, and visible in all the works 
of God. He adapts the means to the end, and the cause pro- 
duces its proper effect. If, then, by the conversion of St. Paul, 
we suppose a change from Judaism to Christianity, the means 
were admirably adapted to the end; for nothing could be better 
fitted to awaken a man blinded by his prejudices, and to force 
him to serious consideration, than the method here taken. What 
happened to him was an undeniable proof that he was in an 
error. He had a sensible demonstration that Jesus was indeed 
risen from the dead, and ascended into heaven, because he spake 
to him from thence. With this also agreed all the other circum- 
stances of this wonderful event. Having reflected upon the va- 
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rious circumstances, he must necessarily be convinced of what, 
till then, his prejudices made him think incredible, that Jesus 
Christ, whom he persecuted, was the promised Messiah. And 
from this time we find his notions were changed, and his zeal 
differently directed ; he was now as solicitous to build up Chris- 
tianity,as he had been before to support Judaism; he had been zeal- 
ous towards God in the Jewish religion ; he now “ laboured more 
abundantly” than all the other Apostles in the Christian religion. 
We find the same traits of activity and zeal in both; and though 
he had once * verily thought in himself, that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” we now find 
that he was equally sincere in the belief, that he ought to serve 
God, not only as a Christian, but as an Aposile and teacher of 
Christianity. What then is the necessary conclusion, but that 
St. Paul’s conversion was only from error to truth, or from Ju- 
daism to Christianity ; because the manner in which it was effect- 
ed, was exactly suited to this end; and his conduct before and 
after that event, exhibited equal traits of sincerity and zeal 
towards God ?* 

Such are my views of the character of St. Paul before his con- 
version, and of the nature of that change. 


Z. H. 


©N THE NECESSITY OF THE STUDY OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


In the popular work of Dr. Chalmers on the “ Evidence and 
Authority of the Christian Revelation,” principles are assumed 
and defended, which, if true, render the study of Natural Theolo- 
gy an unnecessary and unphilosophical employment. “ Of the 
invisible God,” he says, “*we have no experience whatever—no 
direct and personal observation of him or his counsels.”’>t+—“ We 
cannot” therefore “ reason on the procedure of the Almighty in 
given circumstances. ‘This is an inaccessible subject, and comes 
not within the limits of direct and personal observation.”{ All 
attempts at such reasoning are consequently condemned as * the 
follies of a rash and fanciful speculation’’?§—* this man’s taste, or 


* See Henry Grove’s Sermons upon the manner of Paul’s conversion. 
+ Page 14.--The references are made to the American Edition of Dr. 
C.’s work, printed at Philadelphia. 


t p. 178. 6p. 196. 
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that man’s fancy**””—“ of no more value than the fooleries of an 
infant.”’| —“ It is the part of reason,” he says, “ to form its con- 
clusions when it has data aud evidences before it. But it is 
equally the part of reason to abstain from its conclusions, when 
these evidences are wanting. Reason can judge of the external 
evidences of Christianity—but is not entitled to sit in judgment 
over those internal evidences, which many a presumptuous theolo- 
gian has attempted to derive from the reason of the thing, or from 
the agreement of the doctrine with the fancied character and at- 
tributes of the Deity.”,{—* Enough for us to have established the 
authority of the Christian revelation upon the ground of its his- 
torical evidence. All that remains is to submit our minds to the 
fair interpretation of scripture.’’|| He admits, however, all that 
kind of internal evidence, which arises from marks of honesty and 
integrity in the original witnesses ; and upon this, together with 
the authenticity of its historical record, and the fact that miracles 
were actually wrought in attestation of its truth, he “ exclusively” 
rests the authority of revelation.§ And “in thus disclaiming all 
support from what is commonly understood by the internal evi- 
dence,”’ he thinks he does a signal service to Christianity. For 
‘it renders all that discussion, which, in the Deistical contro- 
versy,is by Leland and others expended upon the reasonableness of 
the doctrines, superfluous and uncalled for.’”’*{—* Yes—but how 
do you dispose of the objection drawn from the light of natural 
religion? In precisely the same way,” he replies, “that we would 
dispose of an objection drawn from some speculative system, 
against the truth of any physical fact that has been well establish- 
ed by observation or testimony. We would [should] disown the 
system, and oppose the obstinacy of fact to all the elegance and 
ingenuity of the speculation.””***—* Another course,” he owns, 
** would be all very fair, were there no Bible and no revelation in 
existence. But God has put an authoritative stop to all. this. 
He has spoken, and the right or the liberty of speculation no 
longer remains to us. ‘The question now is, not * What thinkest 
thou”? In the days of Pagan antiquity no other question could 
be put.—But we call ourselves Christians, and profess to receive 
the Bible as the directory of our faith, and the only question in 
which we are concerned is ‘ What is written in the law? how 
readest thou ”’ ’’}t—* The study of divinity,” therefore, he would 
have “looked upon as a mere work of translation, to which we 
are to sit down like a school boy to his task””—and that, not onl 

“with the docility of a child,” but with no aids but those of a 


*p. 223. +p.236. {p.233. |p.205. §p.176. Wp. 17% 
** p, 205, tt p. 222, 
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child—*“ a grammar and lexicon,’’*—* Then,” he tells us, “we 
would [might] expect the same unanimity among Christians, that 
we meet with among scholars and literati about the system of Epi- 
curus, or the Philosophy of Aristotle.” t—“ He” next “calls upon 
every enlightened disciple of lord Bacon to approve the steps of 
this process.” | —“ Allhe wants is, the application of lord Bacon’s 
principles to the investigation before us.”§—‘ The argument of 
the Christian,” as he proposes it, “is precisely what the maxims 
of lord Bacon would dispose us to acquiesce in.” || He disclaims 
every method but his own, “ not,’? as he repeatedly assures us, 
“ because it is impious—but because it is unphilosophical—for 
the beings of a day to sit in judgment upon the eternal, and ap- 
ply their paltry experience to the counsels of his high and un- 
fathomable wisdom.’’{/—And lest in the course of nearly a hun- 
dred pages, or more than a third part of his whole book, devoted 
to this topick, his opinion of the perfect uselessness of Natural 
Theology should by any possibility escape us, he has given an 
entire chapter to ‘ the way of proposing the argument to atheis- 
tical infidels,’ in which he does not startle to avow the direct, 

but one would think fearful, consequence of his system—that 
“he looks upon the neutral ‘mind of an atheist, who is wholly 
unoccupied by pre-conceptions, and who sees nothing in the phe- 
nomena around him, that can warrant him to believe in the exis- 
tence of a living and intelligent principle which gave birth and 
movement to all things—as in a betier state of preparation for 
the proofs of Christianity, than the mind of an infidel, who be- 

lieves in the existence of God!” 

‘These are the views of Dr. estan respecting the value of Na- 
iural Theology, given, for the most part, in his own words. They 
are consistent with no opinion, but. that of its utter vanity and 
worthlessness. But to renounce Natural Religion is so far from 
being, as the writer imagines, a necessary step towards establish- 
ing Revealed, that it seems to me to remove the very basis upon 
which all religion rests. In answer to Dr. Chalmers, I shall at- 
tempt to show—the validity of the natural argument for the exis- 
tence and character of God—and that the necessity of resorting 
to it is not superseded- by the summary method of proposing the 
historical evidences of Christianity which he has adopted. 

Natural Theology is the knowledge of God derived from the 
moral and physical phenomena within and around us. In arriv- 
ing at this knowledge, we presuppose three principles to be in- 
controvertible ; and upon these the whole science is built. But 


* p. 225, 246. +p. 225: tp.246. § p. 186. || p. 200. Tp.192, 200, &e. 
** Louk at the wbhoie of his ixth Chapter. 
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since they are all directly or indirectly disputed in the work men- 
tioned above, they must be stated and defended, though f 
am aware it will involve a formal assertion of what none but the 
thorough skeptick denies, and anattempt to prove what all, but 
those who think with Dr. Chalmers and Mrs: Hume, consider 
self-evident. 

The first of these principles is— Whatever begins to exist 
must have a cause which produced it.” ee Dr. Reid, 
Mr. Hume was the first who ever formally called this in question. 
Bnt in the sketch of the inductive ae oni drawn by Dr. Chal- 
mers, experience, we are told, is the only legitimate source of 
knowledge—without the evidence of experience we are to admit 
nothing. And it is impossible to make his reasonings at all con- 

sistent, or even intelligible, unless we understand him as employ- 
ing the word in its strict, philosophical sense. But from expe- 
rience in this sense, to learn, that whatever begins to exist must 
have a cause, is impossible. In making this appear, I shail use 
principally the arguments so often employed against Mr. Hume. 

Though experience may inform us of the constancy of those 
laws which regulate the changes in the world around us, it can 
never discover tous those connexions of things, which are in their 
nature necessary. ‘The three angles of a triangle, we know, are 
together equal to two mght ones. We know moreover that it 
cannot be otherwise. It is a necessary truth. But do we come 
to this result, because we have observed triangles are always 
made exactly of these dimensions ? Do we obtam this knowledge 
from experience? So with the principle we are examining. It 
is a necessary truth. ‘Though we had all the: experimental proof 
imaginable, that whatever has begun to exist had a cause, we 
could not infer, from this alone, that.it must have had a cause, or 
that it could never have existed without one. 

Besides, all propositions that depend for their proof upon ex- 
perience, ought to be so received as to admit of exceptions, 
should further experiments discover any. ‘That astone thrown 
ito the air will fall to the earth, is a proposition of this kind, the 
truth of which depends upon a law that has an inductive proof as 
ample as we can well conceive. Yet should a’substance be dis- 
covered, which does not gravitate (and it is evidently not absurd 
to say there may), this law must be stated with that exception. 
But with respect to the necessity of causes, no such limitation 
was ever regarded as possible in the nature of things. Mankind, 
therefore, have not received these two principles upon the same 
kind of evidence. 

“ Causation,” says Dr. Reid, “ is not an object of sense. The 
only experience we have of it, is in the consciousness we have of 
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exerting power in ordering our thoughts and actions. But thie 
experience is surely of too narrow a foundation for a general con- 
clusion, that all things that have had or shall have a beginning, 
must have a cause.” 

“In the way of abstract reasoning,”’ says the same philosopher, 
“| know only of three or four arguments that have been urged to 

rove this point. And in my opinion they have all been shown 
y Mr. Hume to take for granted the thing to be proved.” 

If then it depends for its evidence neither upon experience nor 
abstract reasoning, we must either reject it as we would “ any 
other nonentity of the imagination,” to use the language of Dr. 
Chalmers, or admit it as a first and self-evident principle. ‘To 
reject it, would be to annihilate all philosophy as well as all Na- 
tural Theology, and put an end to all reasoning. But in favour 
of considering it a fundamental principle of human belief, we can 
urge the consent of all mankind, both in speculation and in prac- 
tice, except Mr. Hume, and perhaps Dr. Chalmers. “ Felix qui 
potuit rerum cognoscere causas,”’ says Dr. Reid, “ is the univer- 
‘sal sense of men; but to say any thing can happen without a 

cause, shocks the common sense of a savage.” When a treasure 
is sought for without being found in the place where it is remem- 
bered to have been deposited, the first reflection in every man’s 
mind is, that it could not have gone without hands. ‘This reflec- 
tion forces itself upon his mind irresistibly, and without any con- 
curring effort of his own. Besides, to what have not men resort- 
ed to account for the origin of things? Chance, necessity, a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, and a thousand things equally absurd, 
have each in their turn been proposed as the solution of this 
great problem ; while not a man, before the two just mentioned, 
ever thought of removing the difficulty by putting the previous 
question, whether they had a cause or not, 

We may therefore safely conclude, that the proposition under 
consideration contains a first and self-evident principle. It seems 
almost idle to add, that in so far as Natural Theology rests upon 
this, its foundation is sure—it can neither be gainsaid nor resist- 
ed—it is entitled to complete respect—and merits not in the least 
the epithets of “ mere assumption,” “ speculation,” and “ taste,” 
with which Dr. Chalmers has branded all its conclusions. 

The second principle which! proposed to examine is—‘ The 
character of the cause may be inferred with certainty from the cha- 
racter of the effect’’—or, which is the same thing, “ Intelligence 
and design in the cause, may be inferred with certainty from 
marks of it in the effect.” This, like the first, is taken to be a 
first or self-evident principle ; and the same reasoning 1s used to 
prove it to be one 
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In each of the judgments we pronounce upon the moral or 
intellectual characters of our fellow-men, this general principle is 
always implied. We say a man has courage, because we see the 
marks of it in his conduct ; and attribute to him wisdom, justice, 
or benevolence, according as his actions show ina greater or less 
degree their respective signs. Neither his courage, nor his wis- 
dom, his justice, nor his benevolence, are the objects of our senses, 
or of our consciousness. ‘“ And even in ourselves,” we are told 
by metaphysicians, and must perceive the truth of what they as- 
sert, ‘‘ we are conscious only of the operations of mind, in which 
they are exerted ; and know that we possess them only in the 
way we know other men possess them—by their effects.” This 
man we are sure is shrewd, another simple, and a third deceitful. 
And though in each case, our decision depends entirely upon the 
n arks of such qualities exhibited in their words and actions, we 
can no more refuse to make it, than we can refuse to see what is 
before our eyes. But such decisions are nothing more than an 
application of the general principle we are considering. It has 
therefore the strongest claims to be admitted as a first and self- 
evident truth. 

Were it obtained by abstract reasoning, why is it universal ? 
why is it so difficult, if not impossible, to account for it ? and when 
there is occasion to enforce it, why is the appeal invariably 
made to the common sense of mankind, and never to reasoning ? 
why, instead of argument, do men always make use of ridicule 
and wit ? 

It owes as little of its evidence to experience as it does to ab- 
stract reasoning. Like that we first considered, it is not a con- 
tingent, but a necessary truth. But experience can teach only 
what is, or what has been, never what must be. 

Further, experience can discover to us a connexion between a 
sign and the thing signified by it, only when both are and always 
have been perceived together. But where the sign only is per- 
ceived, experience can show no connexion it has with the thing 
signified. * Thus, for example,” says the philosopher from whom 
| have already quoted so largely, “ thought is a sign of a thinking 
principle or mind. But how do we know that thought cannot be 
without a mind? If any man should say that he knows this by 
experience, he deceives himself. It is impossible he can have 
any experience of this; because, though we have an immediate 
knowledge of the existence of thought in ourselves by conscious- 
ness, yet we have no immediate knowledge of a mind. The mind 
is not an immediate object either of sense or of consciousness. 
We may therefore justly conclude, that the necessary connexion 
beween thought and a mind, or thinking being, is not learned from 
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experience.—The same reasoning may be applied to the con- 
nexion between a work excellently fitted for some purpose, and 
design in the author or cause of that work. One of these, to wit, 
the work, may be an immediate object of perception. But the 
design and purpose of the author cannot be an immediate object 
of perception ; and therefore experience can never inform us of 
any connexion between the one and the other, far less of a ne- 
cessary connexion.” 

To the same purpose is a passage of Stewart’s Elements. 
** Our knowledge of our own existence, as sentient and intelligent 
beings, is not an inference from experience, but a fundamental 
law of human belief. All that experience can teach me of my 
internal frame, amounts to a knowledge of the various mental 
operations whereof I am conscious ; but what light does experi- 
ence throw on the origin of my notions of personality and iden- 
tity? Is it from having observed a constant conjunction between 
sensations and sentient beings; thoughts and thinking beings ; 
volitions and active beings ; that I infer the existence of that in- 
dividual and permanent mind, to which all the phenomena of my 
eonsciousness belong? Our conviction that other men are, like 
ourselves, possessed of thought and reason, together with all the 
judgments we pronounce on their intellectual and moral charac- 
ters, cannot (as is still more evident) be resolved into an experi- 
mental perception of the conjunction of different objects or 
events. ‘They are inferences of design from its sensible effects, 
exactly analogous to those which, in the case of the universe, 
Philo [Mr. Hume} and we may add, Dr. Chalmers ‘ would reject 
as illusions of the fancy.” 

Thus | think it appears, that the maxim “ that intelligence and 
design in the cause may be inferred with certainty from marks of 
it in the effect,” must, like that first considered, be admitted as a 
first or self-evident principle, the evidence of which is instantly 
discovered to us whenever we have need to apply it. It is the 
major proposition of the argument of Natural Theology for the 
existence and character of the Deity. He that denies it, “ must, 
if he will be consistent, see no evidence of the existence of any 
intelligent being but himself.” 

The third and last proposition we were to examine, which 
constitutes the minor proposition of the same argument, is— 
“ There are the clearest marks of wisdom and design in the uni- 
verse.”’ Hence is the conclusion, that the universe owes its ex- 
istence to a wise and intelligent cause. We cannot set aside 
this conclusion, but by denying one of the premises. ‘The first we 
have already considered, and shown that we must admit it, or give 
up every thing like philosophy or religion, renounce all reasoning 

and all’ knowlea ge, except perhaps that of the immediate and 
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momentary state of our own minds, and bid adieu to all prudence 
in the common concerns of life. Must not, then, Dr. Chalmers 
be supposed to rest his rejection of all theological conclusions, 
except those derived from revelation, upon his inability to dis- 
cover in the works of creation those marks of intelligence and 
design, which appear so obvious to the minds of other men? 
But to this I shall only say, that the celebrated Galen was a dis- 
ciple of Epicurus. Yet the structure of the human body was of 
itself enough to compel him to renounce the philosophy in which 
he had been educated. Nay, so deep and operative was his 
conviction, that he not only threw off the weight of a system, 
which, early imposed, had been long settling deeper and deeper 
into his mind, but actively employed his powers to convince 
mankind of what was so evident to himself—that chance could not 
be the cause of a contrivance so admirable. If such was the 
effect of one proof out of millions upon the mind of a philosopher 
of the second century, is he, who in the nineteenth can see no 
such evidence at all, to be reasoned with ? 

There is but one argument more, that can possibly be thought 
of to set aside the conclusions | am endeavouring to establish. 
It is stated formally by Mr. Hume, and passages have already 
been quoted from Dr. Chalmers’ work, which make it appear 
that he admits its force. It is introduced by the first of these 
writers thus.—** Will any man tell me with a serious counte- 
nance, that an orderly universe must arise from some thought 


and art, like the human, because we have experience of it? To: 


ascertain this reasoning, it were requisite that we had experience 
of the origin of worlds ; and it is not sufficient surely, that we 
have seen ships and cities arise from human art and contrivance.” 
This is the objection. Let Mr. Stewart give the answer. “This 
celebrated argument,” he says, “ appears to me to be little more 
than an amphfication of that which Xenophon puts into the mouth 


of Aristodemus. ‘I behold (says he) none of those governors of 


the world whom you speak of; whereas here, | see artists actu- 
ally employed in the execution of their respective works.’— 
The reply of Socrates, too, is in substance the same with what 
has since been retorted on Philo, by some of Mr. Hume’s oppo- 
nents. ‘Neither yet, Aristodemus, seest thou thy soul, which, 
however, most assuredly governs thy body: although it may well 
seein, by thy manner of talking, that it is chance and not reason 
which governs thee.’ ” 

It has now, I hope, been satisfactorily shown, that Natural 
Theology is founded upon necessary truths; and, consequently, 
that we may rest with security in its conclusions respecting the 
existence and character of God. According to Dr. Chalmers, 
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however, “it is all disowned by the severe and scrupulous spirit 
of the modern inductive philosophy.” This is a most extraordi- 
nary mistake. But as I have already taken up much room, in 
addition to what I have quoted from Reid and Stewart, who must 
be allowed to understand the spirit of that philosophy of which 
they are disciples so able and distinguished, | shall only state the 
opinions of Lord Bacon himself, and of Sir Isaac Newton,—“ well 
aware,’ to use the language of Stewart upon the same subject, 
“that authorities are not arguments; but when a prejudice, to 
which authority alone has given currency, is to be combated, 
what other refutation is likely to prove effectual ?” 

‘| had rather,”’ says Bacon, “ believe all the fables in the Le- 
vend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind. And, therefore, God never wrought a 
miracle to convince atheism, because his ordinary works con- 
vince it. It is true that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind 
to atheism ; but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion; for while the mind of man looketh upon second 
eauses scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no far- 
ther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and 
linked together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 

But all this, however sublime and admirable, Dr. Chalmers 
would say is nothing to the purpose. For “though lord Bacon 
pointed out the method of true philosophizing ; yet in practice 
he abandoned it.”” But Sir Isaac Newton is not an authority so 
exceptionable. Dr. Chalmers has himself asserted, that ‘“ New- 
ton completed in his own person the true philosopher.—He not 
only saw the principle, but obeyed it.” Yet this great man tells 
him and the world—* The main business of Natural Philosophy 
is to argue from phenomena without feigning hypotheses ; and to 
deduce causes from effects, till we come to the very first cause. 
which certainly is not mechanical; and not only to unfold the 
mechanism of the world, but chiefly to resolve these and such like 
questions—Whence is it that nature does nothing in vain? And 
whence arises all that order and beauty which we see in the 
world ? How came the bodies of animals to be contrived with so 
much art, and for what ends were their several parts? Was the 
eye contrived without skill in opticks, and the ear without know- 
ledge of sounds ?” 

It is not a little amusing that Dr. Chalmers constantly holds up 
the philosophy of Des Cartes as a thing to be avoided, when we 
are told by Dr. Reid—“ that having invented a way of his own 
for proving the existence of the Deity, he maintained that physi- 
eal causes only should be assigned for phenomena—that philoso- 
phy has nothing to do with final causes—and that it is presump- 
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tion in us te pretend to determine for what end any work of na- 
ture is framed.”” Whatever, therefore, Dr. Chalmers may think 
of his “ether and whirlpools,” as respects Natural Theology, at 
least, he must look upon Des Cartes as nearly as good a reasoner 
as himself. Be that as it may, if the argument we have now con- 
sidered is shown to rest upon first principles, and the study of it 
proved to be no violation of the rules of the inductive philosophy, 
it would seem enough has been done. But because we have a 
revelation, Dr. Chalmers thinks it. all “ superfluous and uncalled 
for.” - 

Christianity, it is true, poured in upon the world a flood of 
light, which we should never have enjoyed without her aid. But 
as God never left himself without witness, it was not upon utter 
darkness. And were there no stronger inducements to the study 
of Natural Religion, than its beneficial effects upon the mind and 
character, and that confidence, which even those who depreciate 
its value, feel that it gives to their faith; still, one would think, 
to collect the testimony of the things that are made, to the power 
and divinity of their Maker, would be an employment in which 
we ought to engage with alacrity and delight. In one word— 
viewed in no other light than that of the great instrument of mo- 
ral and religious improvement, which it really is, if does seem that 
it could not be the intention of God, that it should be rendered 
worthless by Christianity. But, when a writer on the evidences 
of our religion tells us, not only that the declarations of revelation 
are paramount and final, as indeed they are, but that every sen- 
timent which they do not definitively seitle, must be absolutely 
disowned—and declares that in order to receive the testimony of 
the evangelists and apostles concerning Christ, we must refuse 
the testimony of the stars and seasons respecting God ; it becomes 
us to hesitate and consider—to prove the reason of the faith that 
is in us, and see if these things be so. 

Dr. Chalmers rests the truth of Christianity exclusively upon 
the purity of its historical record, the real occurrence of its mira- 
cles, and the marks of honesty and integnty in the original wit- 
nesses of our Saviour’s ministry. As the test of his principles, 
he introduces an atheist of somewhat peculiar construction, whom 
he considers as “in the best possible condition for submitting his 
understanding to the entire impression of the historical evj- 
dence.”* And indeed, according to this writer’s views, all men 
ought in reason to be atheists, till their eyes are couched to fet 
in the hght of revelation. ‘“ He does not deny the existence of 
God to be a possible truth; but yet affirms, that while there is 
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nothing before him but the consciousness of what passes within, 
and the observation of what passes without, it remains an asser- 
tion destitute of proof, and can have no more effect upon his 
conviction than any other nonentity of the imagination.”* And 
this is precisely the state in which Dr. Chalmers thinks all men 
should be, before they are presented with the historical argument. 
He knows nothing of “the fancied character and attributes of the 
Deity” —* has no theory””—and has had as little to do with “ the 
reason of the thing” as Dr. Chalmers himself. “ Though the 
power which presided over nature should be an arbitrary, an unjust, 
or a malignast being, all this may startle a deist, but it will not pre- 
vent this consistent atheist from acquiescing in any legitimate in- 
ference, to which the miracles of the gospel, viewed in the sim- 
ple light of historical facts, may chance to carry him.”’f 

Having thus prepared his subject, our author lays before him 
the historic al evidence. And—though it has been shown that, 
in all our judgments upon the moral and intellectual characters 
of our fellow-men, there is implied an inference from sensible 
eilects precisely analogous to that, which, in the case of the uni- 
verse, the atheist rejects ; and though consequently, if he would 
be consistent, he must shut his mind to all the evidence of testi- 
mony—we will even suppose him to give full admission to the 
historical argument. ‘ What then, we ask, does the atheist make 
of the miracles of the New Testament ?—If there be nothing in 
the ordinary phenomena of nature, to infer a God, do these ex- 
traordinary phenome na supply him with no argument ?’’} 

Upon the issue of this inquiry does, and must, Dr. € ‘halmers 
rest the fate of his system. The miracle of which he chooses to 
try the effect, and I know not one he could select more to his 
purpose, is that of the voice from heaven, which pronounced— 
‘This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased.”? But the 
atheist is incapable, by constitution, even of admitting * the ex- 
istence of that being from whom the voice proceeded.” For this 
would imply a reasoning from the effect to the cause—a reason- 
ing which, by supposition, he rejects. Dr. Chalmers demands of 
him “no unprecedented exercise of his faculties.”’§ In this case, 
therefore, as in his renunciation of the argument from final causes, 
he is to admit no evidence but that of * the consciousness of what 
passes within, and the observation of what passes without.” But 
from these, in the sense Dr. Chalmers affixes to the e Xpressio ns. 
it has already been shown, he has no proof of the existence of 
any intellige ‘nt bein 1 but himself. What? are not miracles, i 
will be asked, a suflicier it evidence of the truth of a doctrine ’ 
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Most certainly. But let us see upon what that sufficiency de- 
ends. 

The effect of unexceptionable historical evidence, such as that 
of Christianity, is to place us, as nearly as possible, in the situa- 
tion of the original witnesses of the events recorded. How do 
we know that any of these events are properly miraculous? or 
that they imply a suspension of one or more of those laws which 
regulate the course of nature? Not surely from the testimony of 
the senses merely—for that can prove no more than the fact that 
certain events have happened—but from a deduction of reason. 
The senses supply us with facts, and from these we discover, by 
a deduction of reason, that there is what is called a course of 
nature. And in like manner, it is only by an exercise of reason 
upon facts, furnished by the senses, that we can know that, in the 
instance of any of these facts, any one of those laws which govern 
the course of nature has been suspended. This, 1 hope, is 
evident. 

When we have then ascertained an event to be properly mira- 
culous, the next step in our progress is, to prove that it implies 
the interposition of the Supreme Being. Now from that funda- 
mental law of human belief—that every effect must have a cause 
adequate to produce it—we infer, that a power, able to suspend 
the laws of nature, must be equal to that which established them. 
The argument from final causes proves this power, to be the 
power of God, and to be almighty. When therefore this power 
proposes to exert itself in a given way (which is all we mean by 
a law of nature) it must continue to exert itself in that way, 
either till it changes its purpose of itself, or till it is counteracted 
by an equal power. But the supposition of two almighty powers 
involves a contradiction. ‘Therefore a miracle can be the work 
of God alone. He alone can suspend those laws which he has 
himself established. 

We are next to ascertain, how these miracles prove the truth 
of what they are brought to support. There is mosi evidently 
no necessary connexion between miracles and the truth of any 
information. And it must be equally plain, that, in order to show 
there is any connexion between them at all, it is indispensable to 
ascertain the Being who performs them tobe omniscient and to 
be true—to be true, or he might deceive us—to be omniscient, 
or he might be deceived himself. ‘There is no need of argument 
to prove this proposition. It will be admitted by every one who 

understands the terms in which it is expressed, Now to ascer- 
tain the omniscience and veracity of the Deity, the study of Na- 
tural Theology is absolutely necessary. For they certainly can- 
not be proved by the mere observation of miraculous events, and 
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to say, with Dr. Chalmers, that they are proved by revelation, 
(the authority of which, it is admitted on all hands, depends upon 
miracies) involves the absurdity of advancing evidence for facts, 
to the admission of which very evidence, those facts are them- 
selves indispensable. Before we can allow miracles, then, to be 
the proper and sutficient testimonials of any doctrine whatever, 
we must have all those “ previous conceptions of God’s charac- 
ter,” which Dr. Chalmers’ philosophy spurns as “ fanciful.”— 
We must believe Him to be omniscient; and we must believe 
Him to be true. That we have in fact a suflicient foundation for 
forming such “ pre-conceptions,” has already been abundantly 
proved; and that the system of Dr. Chalmers has not superseded 
the necessity of them, is now, I hope, equally apparent. 

It may be added, in order to show that we have not been inat- 
tentive to the question, ‘“‘ What readest thou?” while discussing 
so much at length the question, “* What thinkest thou ?”’—that 
the power of man to determine the existence, character, and 
providence of God, is repeatedly acknowledged in the writings 
both of the Old and of the New Testament. How Dr. Chalmers 
can reconcile his opinion of our utter inability in this respect with 
his ideas of “the supreme authority of revelation,” is inexplica- 
ble. I will quote but two passages, because where they are so 
plain and explicit, it is needless to multiply them, and because 
the two I have in mind are both in the words of St. Paul, which 
circumstance may confront the assertion of Dr. Chalmers, that 
“these principles,’ by which he means the principles we have 
just examined, “ were utterly unknown at the first publication of 
Christianity !’* “The invisible things of God,” says he who 
preached the gospel to the Galatians and Corinthians, the Thes- 
salonians and Philippians,t and all the Gentiles, “ from the cre- 
ation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and divinity—so that men 
are without excuse.”’—And to the men of Lycacnia he declares— 
“We preach unto you, that ye should turn from these vanities to 
the living God, who made heaven and earth and all things that 
are therein; who in times past suffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways: nevertheless he left not himself without witness. 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 

We have now shown, that in maintaining the falsehood of Na- 
tural Theology, Dr. Chalmers rejects a science acknowledged by 
the scriptures, and supported by first, self-evident, and necessary 
truths—and that in refusing its aid in establishing the authority 
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of our religion, he has rejected the very basis upon which it all 
stands. Surely such consequences are enough to sink any hypo- 
thesis or system of opinions, to which they are attached. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE EVANGELIST JOHN, CONCERNING © 
OUR LORD. 


Joun is supposed to have written his gospel, to supply the defi- 
ciencies in the narratives of the other evangelists ; and not the 
least important of these deficiencies is supposed to have been, the 
omission of a direct assertion of our Lord’s absolute and unquali- 
fied divinity. The beginning of John’s gospel, it is thought by 

many, has supplied this great desideratum. He says, In the be- 
ginning was the word, and the word was with God, and the word 
was God. And the word was made flesh, and dwelt among us ; 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Futher,—full of grace and truth. But has John, in these words, 
asserted our Lord’s unqualified divinity ? 

By the Word, it is admitted, is meant. our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is also as freely admitted, that our Lord Jesus Christ is here 
called God. But is it not obvious also, that he is here called 
God in a sense, in which he could be wita God ; and in a sense 
too, in which he is to be considered as the son of God,—the only 
begotten of the Father? Here is plainly a distinction between 
the word, and the Father. And it must be a distinction of per- 
sons, otherwise one could not be with the other. Does John then 
mean to inform us, that our Lord Jesus Christ was a distinct per- 
son from God,—-a distinct intelligent being,—and was with 
God, and yet was absolutely, at the same time, and in an unquali- 
fied sense, the one only living and true God? Mf this be the doc- 
trine of John’s gospel, let us receive it; for the testimony of this 
evangelist is worthy of all acceptation. But the rule is admit- 
ted by all, that scripture is the best interpreter of scripture ; 
and it will not be less readily allowed, that a fair comparison of 
the testimony of any one writer in the scriptures, upon any sub- 
ject on which he has given his testimony at large, is not only the 
best means of ascertaining the import of any single doubtful ex- 
pression, but the only means by which we may obtain with cer- 
tainty the doctrine. which he means to inculcate. If John, im 
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the beginning of his gospel, intended to teach his readers the ab- 
solute deity of our Lord, there can be no doubt but that the rest 
of his testimony will be conformed to this intention. I would then 
examme the testimony of John concerning our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; and ask, whether he has not frequently, and most 
clearly, marked and maintained the distinction, between Aim and 
and the Father; and distinctly and fully taught us, in the very 
words of our Lord himself, his derivation from, and dependence 
on the Father who sent him ?* 

I. | refer you to the 14th chapter of his gospel. Jf ye had 
known ME, says Jesus to his Apostles, ye should have known my 
FATHER ALSO; and from henceforth ye KNOW HIM, and HAVE SEEN 
Him. Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, have I been so long time with 
you, and yet HAST THOU NOT KNOWN ME, Philip ? He that hath 
seen ME, hath seen the FATHER; and how sayest thou, SHEW US 
THE FATHER ?—Now if we look not beyond these expressions, it 
is very evident, I think, and will be readily acknowledged, that 
our Lord did not mean to tell Philip, that whoever saw hin, /:- 
terally saw the Father. To see God, in these words of our 
Lord, is obviously the same as to know God ; and, he that hath 
SEEN me, hath seen the Father, is of precisely the same significa- 
cation as, if ye had kNown me, ye should have known my Fathe: 


* When the scope of a small book, or of any particular portion of it, is 
expressly mentioned by the sacred writer, tt should be carcfuily observed. 

Of ali criteria this is the most certain, by which to ascertain the seope 
of a book. Sometimes it is mentioned at its commencement, or tawards its 
close ; or sometimes it is intimated in other parts of the same book, ra- 
ther obscurely perhaps, but in such a manner that a diligent and attentive 
reader may readily ascertain it. ‘Thus the scope of the whole Bible, col- 
lectively, is contained in its manifold utility, which St. Paul expressly 
states in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17; and also in Rom. xv. 4. In like manner, the 
royal author of Keelesiastes announces pretty clearly, at the beginning of 
his book, the subject he intends to discuss, viz. to shew that all human af- 
fairs are vain, uncertain, frail, and imperfect; and such being the case, he 
proceeds to inquire, what profit hath a man of ali his labour that he taketh 
under the sun. (Keel. i. 2, 3.) and towards the close of the same book. 
(xii. 8.) he repeats the same subject, the truth of which he had proved by 
experience. Sointhe commencement of the book of Proverbs, Solomon dis- 
tinctly announces their scope. (Chap. i. 1.—iv. 6.) St. John also, towards 
the close of his gospel, announces his object in writing to be, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye might 
have life through his name. Therefore ali those discourses of our Lord, 
whieh are recorded almost exclusively by this Evangelist and Apostle, are 
to be read and considered with reference to this particular design ; and if this 
circumstance be kept ia view, they will derive much additional force and 
beauly. 

Horne’s Introduction lo the study of Scripture, 





concerning our Lord. iti 


also. But we have the express testimony of John, in the Ist 
chapter of his gospel, NO MAN HATH SEEN GOD AT ANY TIME. The 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, HE HATH RE- 
VEALED HIM ; OF, HE HATH MADE HIM KNOWN to us. And hear 
also what our blessed Lord himself says, in immediate continua- 
tion of the words addressed to Philip, he that hath seen me, hath 
SEEN the Father ; and how sayest thou then, SHEW US THE FATHER ? 
Behevest thou nil that | am YN THE FATHER, AND THE FATHER IN 
mE. The words that I speak unto you, | SPEAK NOT OF MYSELF; 
but THE FATHER, THAT DWELLETH IN ME, he doeth the works. See 
then how we know the Father, in knowing Jesus ; and how we 
see the Father, in seeing Jesus. He speaks unto us the words, 
and he does the works of the Father. ‘Thus is he a manifesta- 
tion of the Father to us. ‘The expressions certainly imply a very 
close relation of our Saviour to the Father; a very intimate 
union with him. But do they not also most obviously express, 
not only a real distinction of persons, but the real subordination 
of the Son, his dependence on the Father, and the derivation from 
God of all the wisdom and power with which he spake and 
acted ? 

II. [ refer you to the 5th chapter of John, from the 17th to the 
3ist verse. ‘To the Jews, who had persecuted and sought to kill 
Jesus, because he had healed a diseased man on the Sabbath, he 
answered, MY FATHER WORKETH hitherto, and | work. There- 
fore, adds the evangelist, the Jews sought the more to kill him, 
because he had not only broken the Sabbath, but saip THAT GOD 
WAS HIS FATHER, MAKING HIMSELF EQUAL WITH GOD. Here ob- 
serve that, although our Lord had indeed called God his Father, 
he had not uttered an intimation, beyond this expression, of any 
thing like equality with God. ‘The inference, that he thus as- 
sumed this equality, was an inference only of his inveterate and 
implacable enemies. But did our Lord justify them in this con- 
struction of his words? Attend, and say if language can more ex- 
plicitly declare derivation and dependence, than it does in the 
answer of Jesus. Verily, verily, [ say unto you, THE SON CAN DO 
NOTHING OF HIMSELF, but WHAT HE SEETH THE FATHER DO ; 
what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 


For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that 


himself doeth ; and he will shew him greater works than these, 
that ye may marvel. For as the Father raiseth and quickeneth 
the dead, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. For the Fa- 
ther judgeth no man, but HATH COMMITTED ALL JUDGMENT UNTO 
THE son; thal all may honour the Son, as they honour the Fa- 
ther. He thal honoureth not the Son, honoureth not THE FaTHer 
WHO HATH SENT HIM. Verily, verily, I say unto you, he thet 
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heareth my word, and believeth on HIM THAT SENT ME, hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed 
from death unto life. For as the Father hath life in himself, so 
HATH HE GIVEN TO THE Son to have life in himself; and HATH 
GIVEN HIM AUTHORITY TO EXECUTE JUDGMENT also, because he is 
the son of man. 1 CAN OF MY OWN SELF po NoTHING. Js I hear, 
I judge. And my judgment is just ; because | SEEK NOT MY OWN 
WILL, BUT THE WILL OF THE FATHER THAT SENT ME. Consider 
these expressions of our Lord, and then decide, whether he meant 
to justify these hostile Jews in their accusation, that he had made 
himself equal with God? or rather, | would ask, could he at the 
same time have asserted his office and claims as Messiah, the Son 
of God, and judge of the world, and more unequivocally have as- 
cribed all the honour of his office, and all his authority and pow- 
er, to the Father who sent him? 

fll. (Chap. xiv. 28.] Our Lord directly asserts, my Father is 
greater than I. And, [Chap. x. 30.] he says also, tal my Fa- 
ther are one. Does he here seem to contradict himself? ‘The 
distinction between himself and the Father is here clearly mark- 
ed; and his union with the Father as clearly asserted. The 
explanation of this apparent contradiction, or rather, of this ap- 
parent opposition of expression, is however very simple. The 
word one, in the expressions, / and my Father are one, in the ori- 
ginal, is in the neuter gender; and means literally one thing. 
Nothing would have been absurd than to have translated it either, 
one person, or one essence. It plainly means nothing more than, 
one in disposition ; one in design. ‘The Jews, however, hearing 
these words, took up stones to stone him. Jesus answered them, 
many good works have I shewed you from my Father. For which 
of $ Be works do ye stone me ? The Jews answered him. for a 
good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy ; and because ‘thou, 
being @ man, MAKEST THYSELF GOD. <tiee ‘rve here again, it is 
by his enemies that he is said to have made himself God; and 
they bring this accusation against him, as an inference from his 
declaration, I and my Father are one. They well knew indeed,— 
for his words can bear no other meaning,—that it was only in wil/ 
and in purpose that he had asserted himself to be one with God. 
But in the malignity of a most hostile and ungoverned temper, 
they impute to him the blasphemy of assuming, not only an 
equality with God, but to be actually God. Now let any one. 
with an ingenuous ‘mind, read the answer of our Lord to this alle- 
gation of his enemies, and say if he warranted the construction 
they put upon his words. [Verses 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.] Jesus enswered, 
them, Is it not written in your law, [ said ye are gods ? If he cal- 
led them gods, unto whom the word of God came.—and the scrip- 
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ture cannot be broken say ye of HiM WHOM THE FATHER HATH 
SANCTIFIED AND SENT INTO THE WORLD, thou blasphemest, be- 
cause I said, 1 am THE Son or Gop? Jf Ido not THE works OF 
my Farner, believe me not. But if Ido, though ye believe not 
me, believe the works; that ye may know and believe that THE 
FATHER IS IN ME, AND | in nim.—These words surely need 
no comment. Who does not, in these words, perceive the per- 
fect consistency of the expressions, J and my Father are one ; and, 
my Futher is greater than I. 

{V. Our Lord most explicitly assures us, that he came not of 
himself, but that he was sent by his Father. [ch. vi. 28, 29.] ‘Then 
cried Jesus in the temple, as he taught, saying, Ye both know me, 
and ye know whence Lam; and 1 am NoT COME OF MYSELF; bul 
he that sent Me is true, whom ye know not. But I know him, for 
| AM FROM HIM, AND HE HATH SENT ME. Again, [ch. vill. 42.] 
If God were your Father, ye would love me; For I PROCEEDED 
FORTH, AND CAME FROM GOD; NEITHER CAME | OF MYSELF, BUT 
HE SENT mME.—Now if our Lord Jesus Christ had been the Su- 
preme God, could he so have spoken of himself? 

V. Observe how our Lord speaks of his doctrine. [ch. vil. 
16, 17.] Jesus said, My doctrine is NOT MINE, BUT HIS THAT SENT 
ME. If any man will do nis witt, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be or Gop, oR WHETHER | sPEAK OF MYSELF. Again, 
[ch. viii. 28.] Then said Jesus, when ye have lifted up the son 
of man, then shall ye know that Iam he, and that Ipo noTHine 
OF MYSELF; but AS MY FATHER HATH TAUGHT ME, I speak these 
things. Again, [ch. xit. 49, 50.] I HAVE NOT SPOKEN OF MY- 
sELF3; but the Father which hath sent me, He GAVE ME A CoM- 
MANDMENT what I should say, and what I should speak. And] 
know that His commandment is life everlasting. Whatsoever I 
speak, therefore, even AS THE FATHER SAID UN TO ME, so I speak. 
Again, [ch. xiv. 10 and 24.] Believest thou not that Iam in the 
Futher, and the Father in me? The words that I speak unto you, 
I SPEAK NOT OF MYSELF: but the Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works. He that loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings ; 
and the word which ye hear is NoT MINE, but THE FaTHER’s which 
sent me.* Here then again the blessed Jesus illustrates the de- 
claration, [ and my Father are one. But has he not also most 
clearly and fully expressed his own entire dependence; and as- 
cribed all the wisdom with which he spake and taught, to the 
Father who sent him ? 

Vi. Our Lord aflirms that what he had, he had received from 
his Father. [ch. xiii. 3.] Jesus, knowing that the Father had e1ven 


* See also ch. xii. 49, 5A. 
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ALL THINGS into his hands, and that he was come from God, and 
went to God, &e. [ch. vi. 39.] This is the Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all which ue watu GtveN ME TI should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. [ch. x. 29.] 
My Father, which Gave THEM Me, (that is, gave me my sheep.) 
as greater than all. And, [ch. xvi. 2, 6, 8, 11, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
24.] As THOU HAST GIVEN HIM POWER over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. I 
have manifested thy name to the men which THOU GAVEST ME out 
of the world. Thine they were, and THOU GAVEST THEM ME, and 
they have kept thy word. For [have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me, and they have received them, and have known 
surely that [CAME OUT FROM THEE, and they have believed that 
THOU DIDST SEND ME. Holy Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom Thou has given me, THAT THEY MAY BE ONE, AS WE 
ARE. ts 'THou hast sent mE into the world, even so have I also 
sent them into the world. Neither pray I for these alone,—my 
apostles,—dbut for them also who shall believe on me through their 
word, that they may all be one; as THOU, FaTHER, ART IN ME, 
AND | IN THEE, THAT THEY ALSO MAY BE ONE IN US3 that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent me. And the glory which 
THOU GAVEST ME, / have given them; that THEY may be ONE, even 
as WE are ONE. Father, [will that they also WHom THOU HAST 
GIVEN ME be with me where Lam, that they may behold my glory 
which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst me before the founda- 
tion of the world.—These words surely are not of doubtful 
import, at least so far as the doctrine is concerned, that whatever 
glory our blessed Lord has as a Saviour, was given to him by 
God. And not less distinctly do they define the nature of the 
union between God and himself. He was one with God, as his 
apostles were one with him; and as we also are one with him, if 
we are indeed his disciples. 1 would not weaken the impression 
of truths so obvious and striking, by an attempt to expound them. 
But it may not be amiss to remark, that in the expressions, that 
they may be one, as we are; and, as thou, Father, art in me, and 
[ in thee, that they may be one in us; the word one, in the ori- 
ginal, is in the neuter gender, and means literally one thing ; or, 
more properly, one wm disposition, design, will and action; as in 
the expression, I and my Father are one. It would seem that 
this alone should settle the question of the import of this last, 
and frequently misunderstood expression. 

Vil. Our Lord teaches us, that he is not the final object of 
our faith. Jesus said, [ch. xii. 44.] he that believeth on me, be- 
lieveth NoT ON Me, but ON HIM THAT SENT ME. He declares that 
he sought not his own glory. [ch. viii. 50 and 54.] J seek not 
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mine own glory. If I honour myself, my honour is nothing. It 
7s my Father that honoureth me, of whom ye say, that he rs your 
God. And with equal simplicity and explicitness he asserts, that 
he did not his own will. [ch. vi. 38.] I came down from heaven, 
NOT TO DO MINE OWN WILL, but the will of THe FaTuHeER that 
sent me. [ch. xv. 10.] If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love, even as | HAVE KEPT MY FATHER’S COMMAND- 
meNnTS, and abide in his love. [ch. xiv. 31.] As the Father gave 
me commandment, even so I do, [ch. iv. 34.] My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his work. [ch. viii. 39. | 
The Father hath not left me alone ; for 1 Do ALWAYS THOSE THINGS 
THAT PLEASE Him. [ch. xvii. 34.] I have glorified Thee on the 
earth; I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do. 
fch. xviii. 11.] The cup that my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it ? Could our Saviour, in language either more plain, 
or more forcible, have referred us to God as the end of our faith ; 
or expressed his own entire dependence on the Father, and his 
unreserved devotion to his will? 

VIL. 1 will only add, that Jesus not only calls God his Fa- 
ther, but also his God; and, the only true God; and as his God, 
always prayed to him. [ch. xx. 17.] Go to my ‘brethren, and say 
unto them, L ascend to My Farner, and to your FATHER ; to MY 
Gop, and to your Gop.—And, [ch. xvii. 3.] This ts Lire ETER- 
NAL, that they might know ‘THEE, THE ONLY TRUE Gop, and Jesus 
Christ wHom THOU HAST SENT. And, at the grave of Lazarus, 
[ch. xi. 41, 42.] he lifted up his eyes and said, Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me. And I knew that thou hearest me 
always. But because of the people that stand by I said it, that 
they may believe that Thou hast sent me. See also his prayer in 
the 17th chapter, the longest on record in the New Testament. 
Can we doubt then, whether God was not equally his Father, 
as he is our Father? Are not these simple and perspicuous views, 
at once of the relation between God and Christ, and of the actual 
mission of our Saviour from the Father; of the derivation of all 
his powers from God; of his dependence on God, to whom he 
prayed ; and of the connexion of life everlasting with him, be- 


cause it is by him that the Father has spoken to us the words of 


eternal life? / have not spoken of myself, says this blessed 
Teacher; [ch. xi. 49, 50. | but rue FATHER WHICH SENT ME, he gave 
me a commandment, what I should say, and what I should speak. 
And I know that wis commandment is life everlasting. Whatso- 
ever I speak, therefore, EVEN AS THE FATHER SAID UNTO ME, so / 
speak, 

You will observe, that all these testimonies concerning our 
Lord are given by the evangelist John ; and that all of them are 
taken from his gospel. And are they not most explicit in attes- 
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tation of the doctrines, that our blessed Lord was the great .dposi/e 
and Ambassador of God; that he was one with the Father, be- 
cause the Father peculiarly dwelt im him; because, as no other 
ever did, he spake the words, and did the works of God, in the 
great cause of the salvation, and eternal life and happiness of 
men? That he was, however, not only a distinct person from 
God, but dependent on him, and subordinate to him; that all his 
power, and wisdom, and honour, were derived from God ; and 
that his was a divine authority, claiming and deserving the most 
gratelul acknowledgment, and most entire submission; Cl; Luming 
houour to him as we honour the Father, because by him only we 
know with certainty the will and purposes of the Father; through 
him only we can acceptably approach the Father; and he it is 
who is appointed to give eternal life to as many as hear, believe 
and obey him? Can it be supposed then, when John said, in the 
beginning of his gospel, the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God; and the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us ; 
that he meen to assert the Supreme Deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? Is it not much more reasonable to suppose, that he in- 
tended these expressions should be understood in consistency 
with the numerous expressions here adduced, and ascribed by 
him to our Lord? Do we impose the smallest constraint on the 
expressions, the Word was God, by supposing that John meant 
them to be understood in the same sense, in which Jesus himself 
said, J and my Futher are one ?—But, it is objected, al/ things 
were made by him. And again, the world was made by him. | 
would ask, if it may not be, and if it probably is not, the 
full } import of these words, that the christian world, or the new 
spiritual creation of the gospel, and all things in this new spiritual 
creation, were made by him? We, and all things,—I mean lite- 
rally, = things,—are indeed God’s workmanship ; for he that 
built, or made all things, is God. But, if we are christians. we 
are ad in, or through Christ Jesus, unta good works. (Eph. 
i. 10.) He has made both Jews and Gentiles one new man in 
himself, (ph. i. 16.) And, we are told, (2 Cor. v. 17.) if any 
man be in Christ, he is @ new creature. And when Paul says, in 
his epistle to the Colossians, (ch. 1. 16—19.) by Aum, that is, by 
Christ, were all things created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers, all things were created by him, and for 
him; and he is before all things, and by him all things consist ; 
he also immediately informs us, that it was BECAUSE IT Lhasa 
THE FATHER, THAT IN HIM SHOULD ALL FULNESS DWELL. While 
we believe therefore, and rejoice in the faith, that he is the head of 
the body, the church, we must believe also, for so it is declared 
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unto us, (1 Cor. xv. 24—28.) that the end cometh, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he 
shall have put down all rule, and all authority and power. He 
must reign indeed, until he hath put all enemies under his feet ; 
for God hath put all things under his feet. But when he saith, all 
things are put under him, it is manifest that HE 1S EXCEPTED 
WHICH DID PUT ALL THINGS UNDER HIM. And wiken all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then will THE Son atso himself be sub- 
ject unto him that did put all things under him, THAT Gop May BE 
ALL IN ALL. 

From erroneous views of the person and offices of our Lord, 
have resulted, I think, very erroneous views of his religion. The 
belief that there is no real distinction between the only true God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, or a distinction not to be understood, 
or defined ; that Jesus Christ is himself the only true God; and 
therefore that God, the great Jehovah, the infinite and eternal Fa- 
ther, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, came into the 
world, toiled, suffered, and died for us; that thus an infinite satisfac- 
tion was made to divine justice ; that God himself received an infi- 
nite punishment for the sins of the whole world; that the violat- 
ed law of God was thus vindicated; that men are made righteous, 
not by doing righteousness, but by having the righteousness of a 
dying God imputed to them; and that, so far from being called 
hy the gospel to give all diligence to make their calling and elee- 
lion sure, salvation is wrought out, by means wholly independent 
of their own efforts, for those who are to receive it; and that 
their own righteousness therefore, in the sight of God, is utterly 
worthless ; these, and other very great errors,—for so they seem 
to me to be,—have, I think, principally grown out of the mis- 
conception concerning our Lord, that he is literally the only 
living and true God. | pray you then diligently, ingenuously, 


and seriously to search, examine, and compare the scriptures for 


yourselves. And daily remember, and dwell on the petition in 
the prayer of our blessed Lord, in the 17th of John, for it most 
nearly concerns us,—neither pray I for these alone-—my apos- 
tles,—but for THEM ALSO THAT SHALL BELIEVE ON ME THROUGH 
THEIR WORD, THAT THEY MAY ALL BE ONE; AS THOU, FarueER, 
ART IN ME, AND | IN THEE, THAT THEY MAY BE ONE IN US; THAT 
THE WORLD MAY BELIEVE THAT THOU HAST SENT ME. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


EXAMPLE OF ELOQUENCE. 


C wartes Butter, ina late work entitled “ Historical Memoius,”? 
gives the following anecdote of Dr. ‘Thomas Hussey, the Catholic 
bishop of Waterford. 

“ His eloquence in the pulpit was really great; but it rather 
subdued than satisfied reason. ‘The writer of these pages was 
present at a sermon which he preached, on the small numbe r of 
‘the elect. Copying Massillon, he asked, ‘ Whether if the arch 
of heaven were to open, and the Son of Man, bursting from the 
mercy in which he is now env elope ‘d, should stand in that chapel, 
and judge his hearers, it were quite certain that three, or even 
two ;—nay, trembling +¥ myse lf, as well as for you! is it quite 
certain that even one of us !’—exclaimed the Doctor, in a voice 
of thunder, ‘ will be dion ” During the whole of this a apostro- 
phe, the audience was agonized. At the ultimate interrogation 
there was a general shriek, and some fell on the ground. ‘This 
was the greatest triumph of cloquence that the writer has ever 
chanced to witness ; but, as he has before observed, it rather sub- 
dued than satisfied.” 





A WEDNESDAY EVENING IN LINCOLN. 


* Passive through Lincoln a few months ago in company with 
a friend, and having been informed that there was a small socicty 
of U nitarians in the city, who met together every Wedne sday 
evening for the purpose of mutual edific ation, by religious re ad- 
ae and conversation, we felt ve ry desirous of attending one of 
these meetings. 

* We found it was their custom to begin the meeting with prayer, 
and afterwards to read a portion of some plain, popular and inter- 
esting Unitarian publication; and it was a rule that any person 
present was at liberty to stop the reader, to ask any questions, or 
to make any r marks he mae think proper. In the present in- 
stance the mecting was opened with an excellent and appropriate 
prayer by an elderly and respectable gentleman, a member of the 
congregation; after which Mr. H read a portion of Dr. 





‘Tou'min’s Letters to Freestone, frequently stopping to introduce 
some useful remarks, both by way of elucidating the subject, and 
drawing out the latent faculties of the young, by leading them to 
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reflect, and to form an opinion upon the subject before them ; 
and this he did in a way so easy, so interesting and familiar, that 
the young people appeared to look up to him, as to a friend and 
afather. Mr.H was particularly careful to encourage young 
persons to express their sentiments ; and he shewed great address 
in making every speaker appear to the best possible advantage. 
We were particularly gratified by seeing five or six young men 
come in from brick-making ; they had left off their labours a little 
the earlier that they might enjoy the benefit of social and reli- 
gious converse ; and on ° Mrs. H ’s asking them if they had 
lost any thing by coming, they replied that they had not, for that 
they had risen a little earlier in the morning. Mr. H con- 
cluded the meeting with another excellent and impressive prayer ; 
and the little friendly society then separated with a very strong 
appearance of the most unfeigned attachment to each other, and 
particularly to their beloved pastor, who thus interested himself 
for their intellectual and religious improvement. 

This\easy and interesting mode of communicating instruction, 
is certainly attended with many advantages. Young persons are 
not merely listening in passive silence to what is “delivered to 
them; but they are encouraged and invited to take an active 
part in these i improving exercises: and it is obvious how much 
more interesting they will be on this account to a young person 
of the least degree of activity of mind. These meetings are 
likewise a powerful means of bringing the members of this small 
society acquainted with each other, and of forming a bond of 
Christian love and fellowship between them, the very reverse of 
what we too commonly see, in societies where no such means are 
practised.” Christian Reformer. 














THE PECULIAR DOCTRINES OF THE GOSPEL. 


Mr. Yates has lately published a sermon with this title, of 
which the following paragraphs constitute the introduction. 

‘‘ Nothing is more common among those of our fellow-chris- 
tians, who are called orthodox, than to speak of their opinions as 
the Peculiar Doctrines of the Gospel. By this expression they 
evidently intend to convey the idea, that those opinions are not to 
be found in any other system of religious belief, and that in the 
communication of them to mankind the chief and distinguishin 
value of Christianity consists. Nevertheless we find it repeatedly 
asserted by the more learned of the orthodox writers, that indu- 
bitable traces of these opinions are to be found in the tenets and 
practices of many heathen nations, and that, although now altered 
and corrupted in various ways, they appear to have been received 
from time immemorial over every quarter of the globe. 
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‘ Upon the conquest of America in the 16th century, the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, who laboured during a great part of their 
lives to convert the natives of that vast and newly-discovered ter- 
ritory, found that the most essential parts of their system, such as 
the adoration of Three in One, the Incarnation of the Second Per- 
son in the Divine Trinity, and his expiatory sacrifice, were already 
admitted; and they considered the surprising fact of the reception 
of these sublime mysteries among tribes so barbarous and so re- 
mote, as a splendid omen of success.* That the same doctrines 
have been ve ry generally believed among the nations of the East- 
ern world, is asserted with equal confidence, and by a numerous 
train of esteemed and popular authors. The late Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan in particular, whose authority respecting facts of this 
nature stands in the highest repute, and whose information was 
received a few years since with an avidity and admiration rarely 
paralleled, states that the ideas of a Tri-une God, and of the Inear- 
nation and Atonement of the Second Person, are current through- 
out almost the whole of Asia.| What a glaring inconsistency is it, 
to call these the * Peculiar Doctrines of Christianity,’ and yet to 
attempt the confirmation of them by citing the long-established 
convictions of innumerable heathen nations.” 


AN EXTRACT FROM WHITEFIELD. 


Wuen Wesley began to preach and publish his opposition to 
the doctrines of Election and Irresistible Grace, his colleague 
Whitetield, who did not lack the full assurance of faith on these 
points, was exceedingly grieved and scandalized. He wrote a 
letter to Wesley in answer to a Sermon on Free Grace, in which 
is the following most singularly naked statement of his system. 

“ Fourthly, shall now proceed to another head. Again, says 
the dear Mr. Wesley, page 15, par. 16. ‘How uncomfortabie a 
thought ts this, that thousands and millions of men, without any 


*«¢That which is difficult in our law to believe,’ says Dr. D’ Acosta, 
‘has been made easy among the fnd.ans, because the Devil had made them 
comprehend even the self-same things, which he had stolen from our evan- 
eelical law. as their manner of confession, their adoration of Three in One, 
and such like; the which, against the will of the enemy, have ho!pen for 
the easy receiving of the truth.’ 

“See also the History of California, by Venegas. Vol. I. pp. 88, $2. 
English Translation; and the History of America, by Dr. Kobertson, who 
cites additional atithorities, -although, as we mig'\t have expected from an 
heterodox philosopher, he is himself very sceptical upon the subject. 
Book iv. } 7.” 


+ “Star in the East, 7th Edition, 1810."’ 
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preceding offence or fault of theirs, were unchangeably doomed to 
everlasting burnings !’ 

‘« But who ever asserted, ‘that thousands and millions of men, 
without any preceding offence or fault of theirs, were unchangea- 
bly doomed to everlasting burnings?’ Do not they who believe in 
God’s dooming men to everlasting burnings, also believe that God 
looked upon them as men fallen in Adam? and-that that decree 
which ordained the punishment, first regarded the crime by which 
it was deserved ? How then are they doomed without any preced- 
ing fault? Surely Mr. Wesley will own Gods justice in imputing 
Adam’s sin to his posterity ; and also that, after Adam fell, and his 
posterity in him, God might justly have passed them axt by, with- 
out sending his Son to be a Saviour for any one. Unless you 
heartily agree to both these points, you do not believe Original 
Sin aright. If you do own them, then you must acknowledge the 
doctrine of Election and Reprobation to be highly just and reasena- 
able ; for, if God might justly impute Adam’s sin to ALL, and after- 
wards have passed by ax, then he might justly pass by some. ‘Turn 
on the right hand, or on the left, you are reduced to an inextricable 
dilemma. And if you would be consistent, you must either give 
up the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s Sin, or receive the 
amiable doctrine of Election, witha holy and righteous reproba- 
tion, as its consequent : for, whether you can believe it or no, the 
word of God abides faithful—The Election has obtained it, and the 
vest were blinded.” 





Errrarn, By Hannan More 


On Mrs. Little, in Ratcliffe Church, Bristol. 
[Never before published.} 


O could this verse her bright example spread 
And teach the living, while it praised the dead, 
Then, reader, should it speak her hope divine, 
Not to exalt her faith, but strengthen thine; 
Then should her ev’ry virtue stand confest, 
"Till every virtue kindled in thy breast! 

But if thou slight the monitory strain, 

And she has lived, to thee at least, ia vain: 
Yet let her death an awful lesson give : 

The dying Christian speaks to all that live. 
Enough for her, that here her ashes rest, 

*T ill God’s own plaudit shall her worth attest. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, with a selection 
from her Correspondence and other Unpublished Writings. By 
Miss Beneer, 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 688. London, 1818. 


Ove of the proudest characteristics of the present age, one 
which marks more decidedly than perhaps any thing else, the 
great and general progress of improvement, consists in the num- 
ber of the productions of females, which have essentially contri- 
buted to increase and extend that cultivation, of which they are 
the proofs. It is but a few years, since, if female authors were 
not unknown, their efforts were principally confined to some of 
the lower walks of literature, and letters and novels were all that 
were expected, or perhaps all that would have been tolerated, 
from what is called the weaker sex. It is only within the pre- 
sent generation, that the literature of the world has been ennch- 
ed by the powerful eloquence, the philosophical and poetical ob- 
servation of M. de Stael, the penetration, accuracy, strong sense, 
and correct feeling of Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Hamilton, and 
the delicate taste and sensibility of Mrs.Grant. Religion herself 
will not disdain to acknowledge the obligations conferred on her, 
within the same short period, by the writings of Hannah More ; 
and history will point to one among us, whose labours have been 
honourable to herself, and her country. These are not all, who 
have contributed to adorn and improve the present period ; and 
we have not mentioned these as mere prodigies, to excite a barren 
admiration, but as the satisfactory and honourable evidences of 
the great progress of general refinement and education, and of 
the high powers, which may be discovered among those, who 
have hitherto been regarded as unworthy or incapable of partak- 
ing the toils and the rewards of literary exertion. There are 
few, very few authors in higher or more deserved estimation, 
either for the talent they have discovered, or the good they have 
accomplished, than some of those we have mentioned. And we 
trust their labours will not be lost to the world. They have 
pointed out the means of a judicious cultivation of the female 
mind, and the result of their efforts presents a sufficient encourage- 
ment to others to pursue the path they have so successfully trod. 
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Nothing which serves to illustrate the progress of the impor- 
tant change, which has taken place in the value and estimation 
of the works of this class of writers, can be devoid of interest ; 
and we have, moreover, a natural curiosity to become acquainted 
with the private life and character of those, who have distin- 
guished themselves in the service of the public. The Memoirs 
of Mrs. Hamilton possess claims upon our attention on both these 
accounts, and a still stronger one from the number of her letters, 
which are added, and which discover the same excellent sense, 
and cheerfulness of disposition, which characterize her other 
writings. ‘The earlier part of her life was marked by few inter- 
ruptions of that enjoyment, which arises from a happy combina- 
tion of external circumstances, and a peculiar buoyancy and hila- 
rity of temper. Her domestic circle was indeed broken up by 
the death of her father, which occurred during her infancy, but 
at the age of six years, she was confided by her mother to the 
care of an uncle and aunt, who lived in a retired situation, and 
whom she describes as being in a high degree deserving of es- 
teem, for their virtues, and of respect for their intellectual powers. 
“* By this worthy couple,” she says, “1 was adopted, and edu- 
cated with a care and tenderness that has been seldom equalled. 
No child ever spent so happy a life; nor, indeed, have I ever 
met with any thing at all resembling the way in which we lived, 
except the description given by Rousseau of Wolmar’s farm and 
vintage.” 

In 1767, when she was only nine years old, the death of her 
mother, from whom she had been almost entirely separated for 
three years, could have made but a slight and transient impres- 
sion upon her. Indeed, she was accustomed to speak of the 
death of the aunt, who had supplied to her the place of a parent, 
as the first sorrow of her life. ‘Till the age of twenty-two, 
therefore, she continued to enjoy, almost without interrup- 
tion, the pleasures which are bestowed by youth, cheerfulness, 
and good dispositions. 

In the year 1786, the return of her brother from India was not 
merely a vast addition to her happiness, but the source of much 
of the information and correct thought, which appear in her 
works. ‘This gentleman had acquired reputation “not by pa- 
tronage or protection, but by unblemished conduct and uncon- 
querable exertion.”” He ranked high among the accomplished 
scholars in India, who were at that time devoting themseives to 
oriental literature, and was appointed by the Governor Genera! 


Hastings to translate from the Persian, the Hedaya, or code of 


Mussulman Laws. For this purpose he returned to England, and 
after publishing a history of the Rohilla war. in which he had 
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been personally engaged as an officer, he devoted himself sedu- 
lously te his Persian studies. In his society, Mrs. Hamilton be- 
came insensibly familiarized to the customs and manners of the 
fast. Under his protection she paid her first visit to the metro- 
polis; and in the circle, to which his acquaintance with Mr. 
Hastings and Sir William Jones enabled him to introduce her, 
she found all the charms of brilliant powers and accomplished 
minds, combined with the pleasure of novelty, and the delight of 
first becoming conscious of her own peculiar talents. She spent 
several years in this situation, the happiness of which was mter- 
rupted only by the death of her uncle, whose life was suddenly 
terminated by an epidemic disorder. But in the beginning of the 
year 1792, the scene was totally changed, and Mrs. Hamilton lost 
by the death of her brother, her dearest relative, and most valua- 
ble friend ; at a period, too, when he was about to reap the re- 
ward of his arduous and meritorious exertions. This was an 
irreparable loss, an almost overwhelming affliction; and she, 
with her only sister, Mrs. Blake, secluded herself from the society 
in which: she had so long delighted, and retired to a quiet coun- 
try village. As the poignancy of grief, however, gradually wore 
away, she began to turn her attention to literature, as the best 
source of relief, afier religion has exerted its soothing and com- 
posing power. But it was not till 1796 that the Letters of the 
Findoo Rajah were offered to the public, and they bear traces of 
the melancholy feelings under the influence of which they were 
written. ‘The seal of public approbation has, however, long been 
set upon them, as well as upon her next literary effort, the Mo- 
dern Philosophers, which appeared in 1800, a passed through 
two editions before the end of the year, without her name. In 
this year Mrs. Hamilton commenced her most important and 
valuable work, the Letters on Education, the first volume of which 
was published in 1801, and gained her “the acquaintance or 
correspondence of many distinguished individuals,” and the praise 
of all, who were interested in the subject, and capable of appre- 
ciating the value of her labours. She had now recovered the 
natural tone of her feelings, and was again happy and cheerful. 

We extract the following letter, written about this time, to illus- 
trate the union of sense and vivacity, which gave a charm to her 
correspondence and her society. We must not omit to mention 
it, likewise, as a proof of the benevolence with which she endea- 
voured to develope and draw forth literary talent in those of her 
own sex, who were devoting themselves to such pursuits. ‘“ The 
following charmin letter on castle-building was addressed,” says 
Miss Benger, “after a very short acquaintance, to one, whom 
her kindness ‘Sstingysaheed in adversity, whom her encouragement 
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roused to exertion, and her friendship preserved from despond- 
ence. Neither disparity of years, nor inequality of situation, 
formed any barrier to the progress of intimacy and confidence. 
The woman of acknowledged talents and celebrity, appears not 
only to have disclaimed, but even to have forgotten the distance 
between herself and her undistinguished correspondent.” 


1801. 

“T perfectly agree with you in considering castles as more useful 
edifices than they are usually allowed to be. It is only plodding 
matter of fact dulness, that eannot comprehend their use. I do not 
scruple to confess to you, as I find you are a sister adept in this art 
of free-masonry, that I owe to it three-fourths of my sense, and half 
my virtue. It is by giving free scope to the imagination, that one 
becomes thoroughly acquainted with the real dispositions of one’s 
own heart: it is by comparing the ardent efforts of exalted virtue, 
formed by the fancy, with what conscience tells us we have per- 
formed, that we are instigated to improvement; and by tracing the 
combinations of whieh our castles have been composed, we acquire 
such a knowledge of our own minds, as at once enlightens the un- 
derstanding, and betters the heart. I sincerely believe that the 
great disadvantage of perpetually living in a crowd, is the check it 
puts upon the free excursions of imagination. 

“Was ever Bath belle as much improved by walking on the 
erowded Crescent, as you and I have been by a solitary ramble, 
when, at the magic touch of fancy, a new ereation has arisen around 
us? By most of the pious people and pious writers I have met with, 
the imagination is treated as a sort of evil spirit, that must be exor- 
cised and laid at rest; but in my opinion, it is very impious, and 
surely very ungrateful, thus to treat the first of blessings, without 
which judgment will be but a sour old maid, producing nothing. 
Let us marry them, and we shall do better; for it is evident neither 
of them was meant for the single state.” p. 139. 


During the two following years Mrs. Hamilton and her sister 
led a wandering life, visiting Wales, the lakes of Westmoreland, 
and Scotland; and in 1804 they transferred their residence to 
Edinburgh. She here became acquainted with Miss Edgeworth, 
and for her sister spirit she soon felt a cordial attachment. It is 
highly to the honour of both, and discovers the superior order of 
their minds, that those, who were competitors for the public 
favour, in the same path of exertion, should have felt for 
each other a friendship, which excluded the smallest feeling of 
rivalship or jealousy. In this year Mrs. Hamilton published 
Agrippina, and had the satisfaction of receiving a pension from 
the King, which was gratifying as it was unasked, and was con- 
ferred on her as an acknowledgment that her talents had been 
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meritoriously exerted in the cause of religion and virtue. In an 
interval of leisure from more important occupations, she wrote 
and printed The Cottagers of Glenburnie, a work which was popu- 
lar with all classes, and extensively useful among those for whose 
benefit it was intended. “The humour of the work operating 
on the national pride, produced a wonderful spirit of improve- 
ment, and Mrs. M‘Clarty’s example provoked many a Scottish 
house-wife into cleanliness and good order.” 

She continued to reside in Edinburgh till 1812, enjoying with 
high relish the literary society with which the capital of Scotland 
abounds, but constantly subject to attacks of a very painful dis- 
order, the gout, with which she had been afflicted for several 
years. She bore her infirmities, however, and observed the ap- 
proaches of old age with placid good humour, and Christian for- 
titude ; as an evidence of which, we extract the following amusing 
little poem, which becomes interesting when we are told that it 
was written by one, who was “ exposed to all the evils attendant 
on a state of nervous irritability, who was incapable of that self- 
collected abstraction so useful in literary pursuits, and unfitted 
by the most trifling interruption from performing her diurnal 
task ; who during some weeks or months of every winter, was 
almost wholly incapacitated for mental exertion, and in the most 
propitious season never could devote to her pen more than four 
or five hours of the day.” 


“Ts that Auld Age that’s tirling at the pin? 

I trow it is,—then haste to let him in: 

Ye’re kindly welcome, friend; na, dinna fear 

‘To shaw yoursel’, ye’ll cause nae trouble here. 

1 ken there are wha tremble at your name, 

As though ye brought with ye reproach or shame; 
And wha, ‘o’ thousand lies wad bear the sin,’ 
Rather than own ye for their kith or kin: 

But far frae shirking ye as a disgrace, 

Thankfu’ I am Chave lived to see thy face; 

Nor sall i ere disown ye, nor tak pride, 

To think how long I might your visit bide, 

Doing my best to mak ye weel respecked, 

Ili no for your sake fear to be neglecked ; 

But now ye’re come, and through a’ kind of weather 
We’re doomed frae this time forth to jog thegither, 
I'd fain mak compact wi’ ye, firm and strang, 

On terms of fair giff gaff to haud out lang ; 

Gin thou’lt be civil, I sall lib’ral be, 

Witness the lang lang list o’ what Ill gie. 

First then, I here mak owre for gude and ay, 

A’ youthfu’ fancies, whether bright or gay; 
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Beauties and graces, too, I wad resign them, 

But sair I fear ’twad cost ye fash to find them; 
For ’gainst your dady, Time, they could na stand, 
Nor bear the grip o’ his unsonsy hand ; 
But there’s my skin, whilk ye may further crunkle, te 
And write your name at length in ilka wrunkle. Pad 
On my brown locks ye’ve leave to lay your paw, eif 
And bleach them to your fancy white as snaw. ant 
But look na, Age, sae wistfu’ at my mouth, 

As gin ye lang’d to pu’ out ilka tooth! 

Let them, I do beseech, still keep their places, 
Though, gin ye wish’t, ye’re free to paint their faces 
My limbs I yield ye; and if ye see meet 

To clap your icy shackles on my feet, 

I’se no refuse; but if ye drive out gout, 

Will bless you for'’t, and offer thanks devout. 

Sae muckle wad I gi’ wi’ right good will, 

But och! I fear, that maer ye look for still. 

1 ken by that fell glow’r and meaning shrug, 

Ye'd slap your skinny fingers on each lug;* 

And unca fain ye are, I trow, and keen, 

To cast your misty powders in my een; 

But, O° in mercy, spare my poor wee twinkers, 
And I for ay sall wear your chrystal blinkers! 
Then bout my lugs I’d fain a bargain mak, 

And gi’ my hand, that I shall ne’er draw back. ae 
Weel, then—wad ye consent their use to share, 4 
*T wad serve us baith, and be a bargain rare. 

Thus I wad ha’t; when babbling fools intrude, 
Gabbling their noisy nonsense, lang and loud; 

Or when ill-nature weel brush’d up by wit, 

Wii’ sneer sarcastic takes its aim to hit; 

Or when detraction, meanest slave o’ pride, 

Spies out wee faults, and seeks great worth to hide; 
Then mak me deaf, as deaf as deaf can be; oy 
At a’ sic times my lugs I lend to thee. ie 
But when in social hour ye see combin’d S27) 
Genius and Wisdom—fruits o’ heart and mind, ca 
Good-sense, good-humour, wit in playfu’ mood, i oat 
And Candour e’en frae ill extracting good; | 
Oh, then auld friend, I maun ha’ back my hearing, a 
To want it then wad be an ill past bearing. | \ “3 
Better to lonely sit i’ the douf spence By 
Than catch the sough 0” words without the sense : 
Ye winna promise? Och ye’re unko dour, 

Sae ill to manage, and sae cauld and sour. 
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Nae matter—hail and sound I’ keep my heart, 

Nor frae-a crum o’t sall I ever part : 

Its kindly warmth will ne’er be chill’d by a’ 

The cauldest breath your frozen lips can blaw. 

Ye need na fash your thum, auld carl, nor fret, 

For there Affection shall preserve its seat ; 

And though to tak my hearing ye rejoice, 

Yet spite o’ you I'll still hear friendship’s voice. 

Thus, though ye tak the rest, it sha’ na grieve me, 

For ae blythe spunk o’ spirits ye maun leave me; 

And let me tell you in your lug, Auld Age, 

I’m bound to travel wi’ ye but ae stage. 

Be’t long or short, ye canna keep me back; 

And, when we reach the end o’t, ye maun pack; 

For there we part forever; late or air, 

Another guess companion meets me there; 

To whom ye—unill ye will ye—maun me bring; 

Nor think that Pll be wae, or laith to spring 

Frae your poor dosen’d side, ye carl uncouth, 

To the blest arms of everlasting youth. 

By him, whate’er ye’ve rifi’d, sto’wn, or ta’en, 

Will a’ be gi’en wi’ interest back again : 

Frost by a’ gifts and graces, thousands moe 

Than heart can think of, freely he’ll bestoe. 

Ye need na wonder, then, nor swell wi’ pride, 

Because I kindly welcome you, as guide 

‘To ane sae far your better. Now a’s tauld, 

Let us set out upo’ our journey cauld ; 

Wi nae vain boasts, nor vain regrets tormented, 

We'll e’en jog on the gate, quiet and contented.” 
Page 201, vol. I. 


In 1812 the state of Mrs. Hamilton’s health was such, that it 
was thought advisable for her to pass the winter in England, and 
during her tour in that country she finished and sent to the press 
her Popular Essays on the Elementary Principles of the Human 
Mind, which were intended as a supplement to her Letters on 
Education. From England she passed over to Ireland, and from 
thence returned to Edinburgh, where she remained till Ma 
1816. She was then labouring under her last illness, and she 
was again induced to try the climate of England. Upon her 
arrival at Harrowgate, however, she became convinced that her 
malady was mortal, and prepared, with resignation, for the ter- 
mination of her earthly existence. She expired on the 23d of 
July, 1816, having completed a life of 58 years. 

There are few of either sex or of any class in society, who are 
blessed at once with the power and the inclination to do so much 
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good as was accomplished by this excellent woman. ‘She had 
by nature a quick and strong understanding, an even and cheer- 
ful temper, and amiable feelings; and her course of conduct 
through life, was such as might be expected from one, who united 
to these qualities, a firm conviction of the truth and a just esti- 
mation of the importance of Christianity. Her religion was not 
sectarism, nor her morality pretence; the one was not lax, the 
other was not bigoted. Her writings abound with evidences of 
the purity and elevation of her principles of morals, and of the 
sincerity and warmth of her piety; and we cannot refrain from 
inserting the following just and discriminating tribute to the merit 
of Mrs. Hamilton, written by one, who, like her, has devoted 
great talents and much successful exertion to illustrate and apply 
the best principles of education. We present it to our readers 
with the more pleasure, as Miss Edgeworth has been subject 
to the imputation of indifference to the most important of all 


subjects, a charge, which we think the language of this letter. 


goes far to disprove. 

“The Modern Philosophers,” says Miss Edgeworth, “the Cotta- 
gers of Glenburnie, and the Letters of ihe Hindoo Rajah, the first 
book, we believe, that our author published, have all been highly 
and steadily approved by the public. These works, alike in princi- 
ple and in benevolence of design, but with each a different grace of 
style and invention, have established Mrs. Hamilton’s character as 
an original, agreeable, and successful writer of fiction ; but her claims 
to literary reputation as a philosophic, moral and religious author, 
are of a higher sort, and rest upon works of a more solid and durable 
nature—upon her works on education, especially her Letters on Fe- 
male Education. In those, she not only shows that she has studied 
the history of the human mind, and that she has made herself ac- 
quainted with all that has been written on this subject by the best 
moral and metaphysical writers, but she adds new value to their 
knowledge, by rendering it practically useful. She has thrown open 
to all classes of readers, those metaphysical discoveries or observa- 
tions, which had heen confined chiefly to the learned. To a sort of 
knowledge, which had been considered rather as a matter of curio- 
sity than of use, she has given real value and actual currency. She 
has shown how the knowledge of metaphysics can be made service- 
able to the art of education. Sbe has shown, for instance, how the 
doctrine of the Association of Ideas may be applied in early education 
to the formation of the babits of temper, and of the principles of taste 
and of morals: she has considered how all that metaphysicians know 
of sensation and abstraction, can be applied to the cultivation of the 
attention, the judgment, and the imagination of children. No mat- 
ter how little is actually ascertained ou these subjects: she has done 
much in awakening the attention of parents, of mothers especially, 
to future inquiry: she has done much by directing their inquiries 
New Series—vol. II. 17 
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rightly—-much by exciting them to reflect upon their own minds, 
and to observe what passes in the minds of their children: she has 
opened a new field of investigation to women—a field fitted to their 
domestic habits—to their duties as mothers, and to their business as 
preceptors of youth, to whom it belongs to give the minds of chil- 
dren those first impressions and ideas, which remain the longest, and 
which influence them often the most powerfully through the whole 
course of life. In recommending to her own sex the study of meta- 
physics, as far as it relates to education, Mrs. Hamilton has been 
judiciously careful to avoid all that can lead to that species of vain 
debate, of which there is no end: she, knowing the limits of the 
human understanding, does not attempt to go beyond them, into that 
which can be at best but adispute about terms. She does not aim at 
making women expert in the wordy war; nor does she teach them to 
astonish the unlearned by their acquaintance with the various voca- 
bulary of metaphysical system-makers; such jugglers’ tricks she de- 
spised ; but she has not, on the other hand, been deceived, or over- 
awed, by those who would represent the study of the human mind as 
one that tends to no practical purpose, and that it is unfit and 
unsafe for her sex. Had Mrs. Hamilton set ladies on metaphysics 
merely to show their paces, she would have made herself and them 
ridiculous and troublesome; but she has shown how they may, by 
slow and certain steps, advance to a useful object. ‘The dark, intri- 
cate, and dangerous labyrinth, she has converted into a clear, 
straight, and practicable road—a road not only practicable, but plea- 
sant, and not only pleasant, but, what is of more consequence to wo- 
men, safe. 

‘** Mrs. Hamilton is well known to be not only a moral, but a pious 
writer; and in all her writings, as in all her conversation, religion 
appears in the most engaging point of view. Her religion was sin- 
cere, Cheerful, and tolerant, joining in the happiest manner, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. All who had the happiness to know this amia- 
ble woman will, with one accord, bear testimony to the truth of that 
feeling of affection, which her benevolence, kindness and cheerful- 
ness of temper inspired. She thought so little of herself, so much of 
others, that it was impossible she could, superior as she was, excite 
envy: she put every body at ease in her company, in good humour 
and good spirits with themselves. So far from being a restraint on 
the young and lively, she encouraged by her sympathy their open- 
ness and gayety. She never flattered; but she always formed the 
inost favourable opinion that truth and good-sense would permit, of 
every individual, who came near her. Instead, therefore, of fearing 
and shunning her penetration, all loved and courted her society.” 

Vol. I. p. 208. 

Those of Mrs. Hamilton’s letters, which are interspersed in the 
Memoirs, and which compose the greater part of the second vo- 
lume, amply confirm what is here said of her kind and amiable 
temper; and though we have already given liberal extracts, we 
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think that at least the better half of our readers will not be dis- 
pleased to know more of one who was, in so many respects, an 
ornament and honour to their sex. The followmg paragraph 
describes with simplicity and truth the change which took place 
in her feelings upon removing from the retirement of Scotland 
to the crowded sphere of London. 


‘In the narrow circle in which it was my lot to move, I am con- 
scious that I obtained a greater degree of notice and respect than I 
had any right to look for, considering that I stood in a manner 
alone—destitute of those ties of affinity, and family connexion, 
which are, in Scotland, the pillars of society. ‘To obtain notice, 
however, neither was, nor, I trust, ever will be, my object. ‘To be 
esteemed by those for whom | felt esteem—beloved by those for 
whom I felt affection, is the first and last wish of my heart; and 
that wish has never, in any part of my life, been ungratified. Next 
to the wish for esteem, is the desire of sympathy—sympathy in taste, 
in opinion, in sentiment. From this commerce of intellect, (if I may 
so call it) I felt myself excluded. It was my lot to meet with few, 
who understood the traffic; aud of those few, almost with none who 
who would deign to exchange their precious ores for my unpolished 
pebbles. On coming to England, the scene was not only changed, 
but I found myself as if I had at once assumed a new character. 
Men of learning addressed themselves to me, as to a being who was 
actually capable of thinking. Men of wit seemed to imagine that I 
could understand them; and both men and women, very superior 
both in point of situation and abilities, to those with whom I had 
been accustomed to associate, conversed with me so much upon a 
footing of equality, that 1 was sometimes inclined to exclaim with 
the wee wife, ‘Surely, this is nome! Nor did this cease when we 
had the misfortune of losing him whose society was sufficiently attrac- 
tive to account for our sharing in the honours that were so justly his 
due. In every place where my sister and I took up our residence, 
we found our society sought after, and our friendship solicited by 
some superior minds; and what renders those minds truly superior 
in my estimation is, that in their attentions to us, it was evidently 
mind alone that they valued. Our introductions bespoke us gentle- 
women, and women of character; and that was sufficient. We owed 
all beyoud formal civility to their own discernment. ‘These good 
people, to whom I feel, | confess, a debt of gratilude, never had a 
notion of my writing a book.” Vol. If. p. 33, 


Mrs. Hamilton’s good sense did not forsake her, or rather she 
did not think it necessary to lay it aside, even when she wrote 
upon religious subjects ; and we consequently find in these vo- 
lumes some most judicious and useful observations, on the princi- 
ples of interpretation, which we wish could be indelibly imprinted 
on the mind of every man who reads his Bible. And we are 
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quite sure that were these principles universally adopted, it would 
prove the utter destruction of many of those parties, into which 
the Christian world is divided, and would do more than any thing 
else to introduce the “ unity of the faith,’ which men have sought 
to establish, by such preposterous means as the threat of torture 
in this world, or of suffering in the next; by the strong arm of 
temporal power, or the stronger arm of spiritual domination. 


“ Experience and reflection alike convince me,” says Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, “ of the danger aud impropriety of endeavouring to explain ob- 
scure expressions a abstract reasoning ; or of taking any expression 
separately and apart, and by reasoning abstractly upon its apparent 
import, building a system of our own. Wheu difficulties occur, I, 
therefore, endeavour to reconcile them, not to any particular and fa- 
vourite theory, but to the general tenor and spirit of the author. 
My reasons for preferring this method are these :—In a translation, 
the general meaning of an author may be so well preserved, as to 
give us the clearest idea of the sense; but from the want of words in 
one language exactly adapted :o convey the meaning of words in 
another, particular words or even sentences may be liable to perver- 
sion. Even in our own language, we find the ideas attached to 
general terms so vague and ill defined, as to be the cause of 
great confusion. The meaning of several words has, even in our 
own times, undergone considerable revolutions. The term gay, as 
an attribute of character, some years called up the ideas of innocent 
cheerfulness and vivacity: it now, when used as an epithet (in 
speaking of a gentle man) denotes the extreme of profligacy. The 
term affront i in England denotes one set of ideas, and in Scotland it 
is the sign of another; and is, probably, now used there in the same 
sense if it was used two centuries ago in England. If this may hap- 
pen in so short a time, can we imagine that the most able scholars are 
now capable of pronouncing with certainty on the particular associa- 
tions attached to every general term, in languages that have long been 
obsolete ? Impossible! It is by analogy and comparison alone that 
they can be any longer ascertained. But even so, the task is attend- 
ed with iosurmountable difficulties. In the customs and manners of 
every country there are peculiarities, which give rise to new combi- 
nations of ideas;—combications, into which no stranger can enter. 
‘The words which denote these combinations can, therefore, only be 
intelligible to those who are familiar with the ideas they denote. 
With respect to the languages of antiquity, this is now impossible. 
T'o take, therefore, any one expression of any ancient writer, and to 
argue from it that he holds opinions contrary to the general tenor of 
his writings, is, in my opinion, doing injustice to the cause of truth. 
I do not believe that there is a doctrine, however absurd, which 
might not be established from isolated passages picked out on pur- 
pose. Yet this appears to me to have been generally the course 
pursued ky those, who having embraced with ardour the speculative 
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opinions of any particular sect, search the scriptures for confirma- 
tion of their peculiar doctrines. No book in the New Testament 
has been more frequently applied to in this way than St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Romans. In my examination of its contents, I shall 
pursue a different plan. Firmly believing the apostle’s mission to be 
from God, and persuaded that what he taught as the doctrines of 
Christianity to the disciples of former times, is still of universal 
application, it is with humble diffidence, but conscientious integrity, 
that | presume to set about the momentous task. Still, however, 
persuaded that 1 ought to use my own reason, I shall use it, though 
not in pride or in presumption.” Vol. IL p. 195. 


We are sorry that we cannot bestow a similar commendation 
upon what she has written on the Revelation of St. John. She 
seems to have taken up an hypothesis with relation to this very 
obscure and difficult book, without sufficient consideration, and 
apparently without a proper acquaintance with the labours of 
others upon it. She says nothing of the doubts that have been 
entertained of its genuineness, but seems to regard it as unques- 
tionably the work of St. John. She considers it as an emble- 
matical representation of the contest, which in different periods 
of the world, and in every stage of society, is taking place between 
virtue and vice. “The Christian life,” she says, “is represent- 
ed by St. Paul as a warfare, and in the same figurative language, 
we are told by him what sort of armour we ought to put on, 
when we engage in it. By St. John, it appears to me, that we 
are warned concerning the enemies with which we have to com- 
bat.” She justities her view of it by such reasoning as this ; that 
the kingdom of the Messiah is not of this world; that from the 
commencement of his reign, to the consummation of his glory, 
all is spiritual; that to the disciple of Jesus, the rise and fall of 
empires, events, which, though they deeply affect the temporal 
happiness of multitudes, have no influence on their spiritual 
state, must appear matters of trivial importance, and are no 
longer to be viewed as the subjects of revelation; and, in con- 
formity with this representation, that, though our Saviour was 
ever ready graciously to instruct his disciples in spiritual things, 
he instantly checked their curiosity, when it led to inquiry after 
temporal events. 

We may say of her mode of explanation, as Le Clerc observed 
of that proposed by Hammond, that “it may perhaps be defended 
as easily as any other;” yet there are some difficulties and in- 
consistencies, which we have not room to point out, and must 
leave to the sagacity of those, into whose hands her tract ma 
fall. But if any should think her system plausible, we should 
recommend it to them to consult some of the many other expo- 
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sitions, which have been given of this intricate book, and when 
they are weary with the unsuccessful attempts to elucidate its ob- 
scurity, they may, perhaps, determine to remain satistied with 
what Is to be found in it that is plain and practical, and to ac- 
quiesce in the best of all solutions, “ The secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God; but those things which are revealed be- 
long unto us, and to our children forever, that we may do all the 
words of this law.” 


ARTICLE V. 


1. Memoirs of the Life of Richard Price, D.D. By Wiiuiam 
Morean, F.R.S. London, 1816. 


2. Sermons on Various Subjects, by the late Ricuarp Price, 


D.D. F.R.S. 


We have been accustomed to regard the character of Dr. 
Price with sentiments of veneration. He was distinguished as a 
philosopher and a divine ; and for his still more enviable pre- 
eminence in moral worth. It is impossible to read bis works 
without respect, not only for the intellectual power they exhibit, 
but for the singular simplicity, sincerity, and candour, that pervade 
them, and which from the testimony of his co-temporaries no 
less than from this strong internal evidence, seem to have been 
the uniform spirit of his life. Any man, who has exhibited to any 
considerable degree these rare, but most estimable virtues, may 
with advantage be held up as an.example. For they are the fair 
indications of a superiour mind; they are among the choicest helps 
in the attainment of truth, and constitute some of the finest in- 
gredients of the christian character. 

~ The memoirs of Dr. Price, of which in connexion with the vo- 
lume of his posthumous sermons we propose some notice, are 
published by his nephew, who from twenty-two years of personal 
acquaintance undoubtedly enjoyed favourable opportunities of 
knowing his uncle’s character; and we could have wished, that 
he had transfused more of his uncle’s amiable temper through 
his work. We particularly regret the disproportionate attention 
the author has bestowed upon the political views and history of 
Dr. Price; not only because he has indulged a rancour and as- 
perity ill becoming the subject of his memoirs, but because the 
events that might have given them importance, have lost much 
of their interest with the progress of time, and it is as unneces- 
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sary, as we deem it unfair, to exhibit such a philanthropist and 
divine as “giving to party what was meant for mankind.” There 
are also in the course of the work some insinuations of a personal 
nature, (affecting in one instance particularly the character of an 
eminent scholar and christian,) which we read with nothing but 
disgust. 

Richard Price was a native of Wales, born in 1723; and his 
father was minister of a congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
within the county of Glamorgan. ‘The circumstances of his early 
education might have seemed little propitious to the character, 
and particularly to the religious views, which he afterwards 
maintained ; but probably they were most effectual of all others 
in forming them. His father was a zealous Calvinist, and “ so 
bigoted was he to his creed, that one day finding his son reading 
Dr. Samue! Clarke’s sermons, he flung the book in a rage into 
the fire, with a most bitter invective against his want of faith and 
orthodoxy.” 

It seems indeed that from his earliest youth “the religious 
principles of young Price were very different from his father,” and 
though we will not adopt here the language of his biographer, 
which we cannot but regard as unwarrantably severe, yet it 


seems probable, that to this circumstance is partly at least to be , 


ascribed, that the paternal estate was chiefly bequeathed to an 
elder son, and that Richard was cast upon the world and Provi- 
dence. 

“But his mother” (and we quote this passage not only as it 
furnishes an evidence of his filial piety, but as another proof of 
the influence of the maternal tharacter in forming distinguished 
minds) “ was a most generous and excellent woman. He attend- 
ed her with his sisters in her last moments, and has often ex- 
pressed his admiration of the tranquillity, with which she viewed 
the approaches of death and the prospects of a better world.” 
p- 8. Without attaching more importance than is due to such a 
consideration, we may believe, that the recollection of her cheer- 
ful hopes helped to establish those bright and reviving views of 
futurity, which are developed with such sublimity and beauty in 
various passages of his works. 


“In the autumn, which succeeded his mother’s death, having now 
attained his eighteenth year, it was determined in compliance with 
his own wishes, and the advice of his paternal uncle, the Rev. 
Samuel Price, who officiated as co-pastor with Dr. Isaac Watts, that 
he should be removed to a dissenting academy in London. Having 
no means of conveyance, as he then lived with his two sisters, who 
were no better provided for than himself, he had recourse to his bro- 
ther, the heir of his father’s fortune, who supplied him with an horse 
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to carry himself and a servant as far as Cardiff, a distance of twenty 
miles, from whence he was left to trudge on foot with his bundle in 
his hand to Bristol, a further distance of forty miles. But, luckily 
for him, a good natured lady, seeing a youth in this forlorn condition 
walking over rough and dirty roads, took him into her carriage a part 
of the way, and so far relieved him of his fatigue and sorrow. From 
Bristol, he set off in a conveyance, which, to the best of my recol- 


lection he told me, was no other than a broad-wheeled waggon.” 
p. 8, 9. 


Such were the difficulties, with which he was called to struggle 
in early youth ; and which have been the lot of many, who have 
attained the highest distinction, in honor and virtue. The his- 
tory of such difficulties, thus faithfully endured and surmounted, 
eannot but be as useful as it is interesting. They offer the best 
encouragement to youthful effort; and are to be regarded as the 
wise discipline of Providence to mature character and to prepare 
for eminent usefulness. 


“Immediately on his arrival in London he was admitted into the 
Academy founded by Mr. Coward and lodged by his uncle, at whose 
expense he was chiefly maintained at the house of a barber in Pud- 
ding-lane. In this close and confined abode, which was rendered 
more noxious from the want of those ordinary conveniences, which 
are necessary to health and cleanliness, he pursued bis studies with 
the most unremitting zeal and delight.” p. 9, 10. 


When he had completed his education at the academy, he re- 
moved to Stoke-Newington, where he resided for near thirteen 
years in the family of Mr. Streatfield, as his chaplain and compa- 
nion. While here he commenced his public career as a preacher, 
officiating in different congregations, and particularly in the Old 
Jewry, of which the learned and venerable Dr. Chandler was 
then pastor. At first his preaching appears to have been very 
popular, but yielding to the incautious advice of some friends, 
(for we reject with indignation the insinuation of Mr. Morgan) he 
fell into a too composed and inanimate delivery, which however 
it may be overlooked by judicious hearers, who are more atten- 
tive to the thought than to the manner, can never be attractive 
to a promiscuous assembly, and is sometimes fatal to the success 
of the most intelligent and learned theologians. From this 
source, united with his natural susceptibility, he suffered much 
depression of spirits. Both at Newington Green, a small village 
near London, and at Jewry Lane, where he succeeded Dr. Ben- 
son, as evening preacher, his hearers were very few. And he was 
so discouraged, “that he had determined to give up preaching 
altogether, from an idea, that his talents were totally unfit for the 
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office of a public speaker.” Yet we have learnt from some, 
who were his constant hearers, that this entire calmness and sim- 
plicity of manner, coupled with his affectionate and devotional! 
spirit, gave an interest to his public services, which they had 
never found exceeded ; and it is certain, that from the time he 
became pastor of the congregation at Hackney in 1769, he was 
distinguished as a most impressive and interesting preacher. 

Dr. Price made his first appearance as an author in 1757, in 
his work, entitled “a Review of the principal questions and 
difficulties in Morals, particularly those relating to the original of 
our ideas of Virtue, its nature, foundation,’ &c. This work, 
which is written with great ability, advanced the author at once 
to a most respectable rank among moral and metaphysical writers, 
and has been acknowledged by all capable of appreciating its 
value, as one of the ablest ethical works in the English language. 
In 1767 he published four Dissertations, on Providence, on Prayer, 
On the reasons for expecting that virtuous men will meet after 
death in a state of happiness, and lastly, On the nature of historical 


evidence and miracles. In these dissertations philosophy and- 


piety are admirably combined. ‘They may be read with great 
advantage by Christians of all denominations, and we wish for 
the cause of piety, and for the consolation of sorrow, that they 
were widely circulated. 

Perhaps it may not be remembered, that Dr. Price was for- 
mally invited by our Congress to become a citizen of the United 
States. As it is the only part of his political history, to which 
we refer, we think our readers may be gratified with the follow- 
ing extracts, one of which will be recognized as the production 
of a late esteemed minister of this town. 


“The honest and ardent zeal, with which Dr. Price had defended 
the rights of America, and the great financial skill which he had dis- 
played in his different publications, induced the Congress of the United 
States, as well in testimony of their gratitude as in the hope of avail- 
ing themselves of his abilities, to send him a formal invitation to come 
and reside among a people, who knew how to appreciate bis talents, 
and would be happy to see them exerted in their behalf. In the 
winter of 1778, the following letter, containing the resolution of 
Congress, was transmitted to him from their ambassador in France.” 


Passy, near Paris, Dec. 7, 1778. 
Sir, 


By one of the latest ships from America, we had the pleasure of 
receiving from Congress an attested copy of their resolution of the 
sixth of October, in these words : 
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In Congress, Oct. 6, 1778. 
Resolved, That the Honorable Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, 
and John Adams, Esquires, or any one of them, be directed forthwith 
to apply to Dr. Price, and inform him, that it is the desire of Con- 
gress to consider him as a citizen of the United States, and to receive 
his assistance in regulating their finances.—T hat if be shall think it 
expedient to remove with his family to America, aud afford such 
assistapce, a generous provision shall be made for requiting his 
services. 


CHARLES THOMPSON, Secretary. 


From a great respect to the character of Dr. Price, we have much 
satisfaction in communicating this resolution. If your answer should 
be in the affirmative, you may depend upon us to discharge the ex- 
pences of your journey and voyage, and for every assistance in our 
power to make your passage agreeable, as well as your reception and 
accommodation in our country. We have the honour to be, with 
the highest esteem and respect, Sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servants. 

B. FRANKLIN, 

ARTHUR LEE, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Dr. Price, 


In answer to the oflicial invitation of the American commis- 
sioners, Dr. Price sent the following note, inclosed in a private 
letter to Mr. Lee. 

Nennington-Green, Jan. 19, 1779. 

Dr. Price returns his best thanks to the honourable Dr. Franklin, 
Arthur Lee, and John Adams, Esquires, for conveying to him the 
resolution of Congress of the 6th of October last, by which he is 
invited to become a member of the American states, and his assist- 
ance is desired in regulating their finances. It is not possible for 
him to express the sense he has of the honour this resolution does 
him, and the satisfaction, with which he reflects on the favourable 
opinion of him, which haz occasioned it. But he knows himself to 
be ill qualified for giving such assistance, and he is also so connected 
in this country, and so advanced in the evening of life, that he can- 
not think of a removal. He requests the favour.of the honourable 
commissioners to transmit this reply to Congress, with assurances, 
that he feels the warmest gratitude for the notice taken of him, and 
that he looks to the United States as now the hope, and likely soon 
to become the refuge of mankind. p. 75—80. 


In addition to this, it appears from several letters received 
from his friends in America, that he had long been requested to 
favour them with his advice in regard to the formation of their 
new governments. And in answer to their request, he wrote a 
pamphlet containing observations on the importance of the Ame- 
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rican Revolution, and much valuable advice on the means of 
securing those liberties, for which they had successfully contend- 
ed. The following is an extract on this subject from the late 
Rev. John Clark, of Boston, whom many of us remember with 
affection and respect. 

“ Your late publication is a noble testimony of that affection you 
have always professed for these States. We are all sensible of the 
honour you have done us, and gratefully acknowledge our obligation. 
Dr. Chauncy is delighted with the work. Your chapter on liberal 
inquiry cannot be sufficiently admired. 1 think it has already libe- 
rated some minds. May it he candidly read by all, and may you 
have the exalted happiness of seeing rational Christianity flourish by 
your labours. p. 106—7. 


In no mention of the labors of Dr. Price should we forget his 
work on Annuities, and the method of calculating the value of 
assurances on lives. In this work his fine talents were exerted 
in a manner perfectly congenial to the benevolence of his heart ; 
for we are told by another of his biographers, that “ the advice 
and instruction contained in this book were peculiarly seasonable, 
as various societies professedly for the benefit of aged persons 
and widows, were at that time continually rising up, which, as 
they were founded on false principles, threatened to be produc- 
tive of the most serious distress, and that to his intelligent and 
kind exertions, the prosperity of the “ Society for Equitable In- 
surances,”’ on which the happiness and even existence of thousands 
are to this day continually depending, is almost entirely owing. 
It was thus that this excellent man made all his labors and all his 
powers subservient to the good of his fellow-creatures. 

The domestic character of Dr. Price was al! that might have 
been expected from his natural amiableness and the strictness of 
his christian principles. He married in 1757, and im all his rela- 
tions was distinguished by the tenderness and fidelity of his friend- 
ship. He was ready to every call of kindness; nor were his 
offices of love confined to his family and personal friends. His 
biographer tells us, “ that his hours of study and retirement were 
frequently broken in upon for assistance and advice, especially ir 
matters relating to annuities and life insurances ; and that in this 
way he sacrificed much of his personal convenience to individuals, 
of whom he knew but little, and from whom he would accept or 
no pecuniary recompense. A fifth part of his annual income was 
regularly devoted to charitable purposes : and he was anxious to 
distribute it in such a way, as might produce the greatest good. 
Simplicity and humility were among the strongly marked features 
of his character. No man was ever apparently less sensible of 
his own excellencies, nor less elated by his own celebrity; and in 
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no man was the dignity of artless manners and unaffected modest 
more happily displayed. His face was the true index of his 
mind. It beamed with philanthropy, and when lighted up in 
conversation with his friends, assumed an aspect peculiarly 
pleasing.” 

Toward the close of life he was visited with severe personal and 
domestic affliction. His wife, who for a period of twenty years 
had been ina state of great weakness, and whom he watched 
with most faithful and affectionate assiduity, died in 1786: and 
in 1791 he was seized with a fever, the effects of a severe cold, 
which he took in attending the funeral of a friend; and soon after 
was attacked by a very painful disorder, by which he had been 
many years threatened. This he bore with fortitude and resig- 
nation, though occasionally his spirits and strength were entirely 
exhausted by the agonies he endured. He died in May 1791, in 
the sixty- eighth year of his age, leaving behind him a beautiful 
example of Christian meekness, purity, and simplicity, and of ad- 
mirable powers consecrated to the purest purposes of truth and 
usefulness. 

We turn with pleasure from the Memoirs, which, though ex- 
hibiting undoubtedly the most essential facts in the life of Dr. 
Price, seem to us a very inadequate exhibition of his character, 
to the admirable Sermons, to which we have already referred. 
And here we cordially acknowledge our obligations to the bio- 
grapher for the favour he has conferred on the religious commu- 
nity by their publication. They are worthy, we think, of being 

ranked with the best examples of pulpit instruction : distinguished 
for their simplicity and good sense, and abounding in rich and 
valuable thought on some of the most important subjects of reli- 
gion. In some of them are to be found examples of eloquence 
of the highest order, the effusions of an heart, deeply penetrated 
by the importance and duty of christian truth and virtue, and 
earnestly desirous of extending their power. 

The subjects of these discourses are chiefly practical and de- 
votional; or if, as in a few, the subject be of a more argumenta- 
tive nature, our author never fails to convert it to a practical 
use. And indeed of what value are any religious theories, any, 
even the most ingenious speculations on doctrines, which have 
not some influence on religious conduct? With such a prin- 
ciple established, every topic connected with christianity may be 
made interesting and useful: and without it, the sublimest truths 

may become barren and unedifying. 

Tie second sermon in this collection i is on “ The analogy be- 
tween our present state and a state of childhood ;” which the 
atithor illustrates by remarking, that “our pursuits, our cares, our 
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sorrows, and our joys, are too often like those of children, low, 
trifling, and frivolous; that our present existence, compared with 
our future, is a childhood in respect of its duration ; in respect of 
our improvement, and of our power and dignity ; and more espe- 
cially as the-present life is a state of education for another and 
a higher.” The reflections deduced from this subject are in the 
highest degree solemn and important. 

In the third and fourth discourses, the preacher proposes from that 
important text, Matt. vii. 21, “ Not every one, that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord,” &c. to establish the greater importance of right 
practice than of a sound faith in religion. This is a sentiment, 
on which some very vague and erroneous representations have 
been made; but let those, who are so ready to reproach it as 
unplying indifference to truth, attend to the following reasoning : 


“ A sincere disposition to receive whatever information God is 
pleased to give us, may be considered as equivalent in all cases to 
right belief. It is an assent, already prepared to whatever doctrines 
God has revealed; and contains all the merit there can be in the 
actual reception of them. A person, who takes the New Testament 
for the rule of his faith, and studies to form his opinions by it, may 
be said to believe whatever is revealed. By receiving the book 
that contains such doctrines, he give a virtual assent to them; and 
by meaning and endeavouring to extend his faith as far as God re- 
quires, or reason and evidence will warrant, he possesses all that is 
necessary or valuable in faith. 

“As the determination of the will to righteousness is the whole of 
genuine virtue, and the very thing that constitutes virtue in every 
action, so the determination of the mind to truth is the whole of ge- 
nuine faith, and the very thing that gives faith its worth in every 
point. ‘The faith of some may be more just than the faith of others, 
or it may include in it more articles; but as long as all have nothing 
but truth ultimately in view, they are all pursuing the same end, and 
have all one object of zeal and attachment. 

* You may observe, that I always speak on the supposition, that 
our desire to know God’s will is attended with faithful endeavours to 
discover it. An affection to truth, that does not put us upon doing 
our best to find it out, can be nothing but a vain pretence; and if 
any one neglects the proper means to inform his judgment, or is cri- 


minally hasty or careless in his inquiries, be is so far blameable and — 


guilty. But then I must beg leave to say, thal such a person is 
equally blameable, whether in consequence of such causes he happens to 
embruce truth or error. All depends on the intention and bent of the 
heart. Where this is turned towards truth, wrong opinions will be 
accepted, as if they were right; and on the contrary, where the 
heart is not thus turned, right opinions will be condemned as if they 
were false. In this, as in all other instances, the will is accepted 
for the deed. In the soul, where an affection to virtue reigns, God 
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sees every latent virtue, that has not yet been called into action ; 
aod in the understanding, where the desire of knowing God’s will 
reigns, he sees every part of the system of faith, to which through 
misapprehension or ignorance, the assent has not been given. 

For it should be remembered, that the very purpose of all religious 
principles is to produce that temper of mind, which | am recom- 
mending, and that their worth consists entirely in their tendency to 
this. Where this temper is found, there the end of religious trut 
attained, and nothing more can be essential. Seek this then in the 
first place. Seek above all things humility, sincerity, piety, and 
right practice, and then be satisfied, that you have reached the very 
excellence, to which all doctrines should bring you, and without 
which, the most extensive faith is nothing but a system of notions 
floating in the head, and leaving the soul miserable.” p. 63. 


Having stated the necessity and reasonableness of such a prin- 
ciple, partly from the consideration, that on any other, our salva- 
tion must be connected with things out of our power, and on 
which our wills could have no influence—on the soundness of our 
heads—and not on the sincerity of our hearts ; and having urged 
the numberless diversities of religious opinions, ‘that prevail among 
mankind, leaving it impossible for us to infer, that the divine 
favour.is to be confined to only one set of these opinions, espe- 
cially as experience shows us, that there are good men of all per- 
suasions ; he proceeds, 

* You will perhaps ask me on this occasion, Are there then no 
essential doctrines? Is it indifferent what opinions we hold? I an- 
swer, that | have by no means intended to assert this. There is 
without doubt an important difference between doctrines. Some are 
absurd, and some are reasonable. Some are liable to be abused to 
licentiousness; and others have a tendency to promofe true good- 
ness. It is our duty to reject the former, and, as far as we can, to 
receive only the latter. ‘There are particular points of faith, and 
modes of worship, to which I think myself bound to adhere at the 
expense of all my worldly possessions. He, that does not follow 
what appears te him to be truth and reason, contradicts his con- 
science and hazards his own salvation. I do not therefore mean to 
exhort you to any indifference with respect to the part you should 
take in religion, or to the opinion you shall adopt. ‘Though I insist, 
that eur acecplance does not depend on our taking ainays the right side ; 
yet I insist also, that it does depend on our taking always that side, 

hich appears to us to be right, and not leaving ourselves to be carried 
away carelessly to a conformity in religion, that our hearts disap- 


prove. [- iS. 


It is among the excellencies of these discourses, that in them 
some of the most obvious and familiar topics are rendered highly 
interesting without the least effort for originality, or the least de- 
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parture from plain good sense ; and we see, that the reason, why 
such topics have become familiar, is, because of all others they 
are the most important. This is a most valuable gift in a reli- 
gious instructor. If his aim is to be useful, the most obvious will 
be the most frequent themes of his discourses. He will not be 
solicitous for the dangerous distinction of originality on subjects, 
the principles of which have been thoroughly established, and on 
which the passion for novelty might only betray into error, or 
might at least impair the influence of truth. The tinsel, with 
which some think to adorn religious instruction, is almost as mju- 
rious in its effects as error itself; and we entirely accord with the 
sentiment of an able critic, that the indifference, or practical in- 
credulity so often to be observed among men on the subjects of 
revelation, is most effectually to be overcome by powerful rea- 
soning and serious exhortation, and more likely to be increased 
than abated by the trick of rhetoric: that instead of being ready 
to overlook the art of the orator, we are in this instance rather 
on the watch to discover it; and that if once he appears to be 
employing artifice, his influence with us is atanend. Indeed no- 
thing in itself is more unseemly, nothing more completely op- 
posed to the spirit of religion, than affectation in any of its forms 
or degrees in the pulpit. Dr. Price has furnished a fine speci- 
men of perfect simplicity combined with energy and strength ; 
he has shewn us how well the plainest truths may be delivered, 
and how also they may be felt to give them all authority. Many 
examples might be adduced, but we select only the following 
from a sermon on the common, but important subject of “ Con- 
tentment.” 


“ Remember, that all the determinations of God’s providence are 
under the direction of unerring and perfect reason. It is not possi- 
ble, that He should dispose of us amiss, or permit us to suffer for a 
moment under any real grievance. No pain, which (considered in 
its reference to his administration) is improper, can exist. No ad- 
vantage, or relief, which rectitude requires him to grant, can be de- 
nied us. No event can take place. which he, as the supreme arbi- 
ter of all events, ought to have excluded ; and this is just as certain, 
as that he is a righteous and benevolent being. Nothing can place 
the unreasonableness of discontent in a stronger light than these 
considerations. ‘They shew, that it is the folly of repining at what 
is best, the impiety of charging the Deity with doing wrong,—the base- 
ness of desiring that the perfect order, which governs nature, should be 
broken. The course of things is right, beyond the possibility of cor- 
rection. The constitution of the universe is just what the best in- 
formed benevolence could wish it to be; and were we wise enough, 
we should mind nothing but exhibiting in our own conduct that 
righteousness, which governs the world, take up our rest in God at 
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all times, under the full conviction, that the final issue of events will 
be productive of the greatest.possible good.” p. 91. 

“Again, consider the state of the world about you, and the design 
and nature of the present state. From the happiness allotted us, 
there are deductions and abatements. Wisdom and goodness require 
these abatements; and without them, it is certain, that the absolute 
quantity of our happiness would have been less than it is. From the 
cottage up to the throne—from feeble infancy to decrepid old age, 
there are various pains and uneasinesses, which it is neither fit nor 
possible that we should escape. ‘There is no condition of life per- 
fectly happy; no pleasures free from every alloy. ‘The nature of 
the present state does not admit of it, and we should Jearn to take 
our state as it is. On a sea, that would stagnate, were there no wind 
or waves, is it reasonable to expect, or even to wish never to be 
tossed ? In a situation, where showers of arrows are flying around us, 
can we reckon upon being never wounded? Amidst the general 
crosses and sufferings of our race, can we look for an exemption ? 
‘Think, wheneyer discouraged by disappointments, vexed by calumny, 
or depressed by sickness, that you are only suffering a common lot. 
Look about you, and survey the condition of others. Is there a hu- 
man being, that enjoys an uniform happiness, whose hours pass on 
always without disturbance, who never is tried by any sorrows, never 
feels any distress, or suffers any pangs? Could you find such a being, 
you would find, that his exemption was a calamity to him, and that 
the singularity of his case only made him less a gainer by his exis- 
tence. But no such case can be found. All are sufferers in some way or 
other. Many labour under great calamities, and some under calami- 
ties, with which petty evils will bear no comparison. Did we attend 
more to this, and instead of envying those above us, turn our eyes to 
the millions below us, we should be always more disposed to praise 
than to complain. When you are suffering under any pain, or your 
temper is fretted by any misfortune, think of those, who at the same 
time are just reduced by a bankruptcy from opulence and comfort to 
penury and want; of those, who are then burning in a fever, rotting 
in a dungeon, or perishing in a shipwreck.” p. 100. 


The most able and eloquent sermon however in the collection 
is that on the eternally-improving happiness of the righteous in a 
future state. After some very striking views of the nature of the 
soul, and its destination to immortality, he says, in answer to the 
supposed inquiry, Must not an eternal duration some time or 
other become tedious ? Shall we not find employment wanted for 
our faculties, and the funds of happiness exhausted? There are 
in the works and perfections of God and in infinite truth, inex- 
haustible sources of employment and happiness. Think of the 
extent of God’s works. ‘These are probably boundless, and all 
that our imaginations are capable of conceiving, must fall un- 
speakably short of their real extent and magnificence. The 
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scenes of being and bliss in ihe distant worlds and systems, with 
which the starry heavens are filled, are more grand and more 
various than we have powers to comprehend. Beyond the 
starry heavens, new plans of existence and new exhibitions of 
almighty wisdom may take place, still more glorious and incom- 
prehensible ; nor may there be any limits to the gradations and 
varieties of order, and beauty, and excellence in the universe. 
In studying the laws and constitution of this immense universe— 
in scanning its wonders—acquainting ourselves with its history— 
and in learning the scheme of eternal providence, we shall have 
enough to employ us forever. We are destined for a world, 
where we have room for expatiating without end; and such is 
the nature of an intelligent mind, that it cannot get to a point of 
perfection, beyond which it is incapable of going. Our immortal 
souls admit of an endless variety of ideas and sensations, which 
are now incomprehensible to us; they have many powers and 
faculties now dormant, which will hereafter shew themselves ; 
many sorts of pleasure and bliss now concealed, which will here- 
after be opened. Such is the substance of the author’s reason- 
ing. We quote only the following : 


‘*What | have said may be applied to all the orders of virtuous 
being in the universe. ‘The whole creation is continually improving 
and brightening under the eye and care of their Almighty Parént. 
‘Those, who are now lowest, will in time get the place of the highest ; 
while these in the mean time will be getting still higher. We our- 
selves are at present in the lowest rank of reasonable creatures, but 
we are to ascend. ‘lhis life is the infancy of our being; and if what 
| have said is true, a time must come, when we shall see angels be- 
low us. ‘lo be always growing wiser and greater—to be rising and 
impror ing forev er—what a prospect is this! how amazing—how clo- 
rious. In no period of our existence shall we able to conceive what 
we shall Le in the periods beyond it, and while always enjoying un- 
speakable happiness, we shall never know what happiness still greater 
we shall enjoy.” p. 320. 


Dr. Price, as is well known, and as repeatedly appears in the 
course of this volume, was a believer in the annihilation of the 
wicked ; that they are raised at the resurrection only to die eter- 
nally ; «“ like a plant, crushed in the seed, to be lost and undone.” 
And in concluding his glowing picture of the eternal improvement 
and felicity of the righteous, he contrasts with it the danger of 
losing our existence and of being struck out of the creation of 
God; declaring, that ‘“‘ with the strictest propriety sin 1s denomi- 
nated an infinite evil, as it ruins an immortal nature; and blasts 
an existence, that might be perpetually improving. We have only 
to object to this sentiment, that the language of scripture, with pos- 
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sibly two or three exceptions, seems strongly to imply a continued 
existence in suffering as the doom of the wicked: and that alarm- 
ing and tremendous as is the thought of their extinction, effectual 
as the motive would appear to deter from sin, we need more 
evidence before we can receive it. But we must indulge no 
further in the remarks we proposed. We hope the copious ex- 
tracts we have made, may excite the attention of our readers to 
this volume ; and that it may be speedily published in this coun- 
iry. We regret, that there is not more encouragement for the 
fre quent publication among us of devotional and practical books. 
None are suited to de more good. ‘The mind and heart cannot 
surely be better exercised than on the great subjects of practical 
re ‘ligion ; ; and it would be happy inde a for the readers of these 
sermons, if, while they were dwelling with admiration on the 
power a: id beauty with which the duties and prospects of Chris- 
tianity are here illustrated, they could catch from the author a 
portion of the childlike simplicity, affection, and piety, which 
were the distinguished ornaments of his life. 


ARTICLE Vi. 


Tracts published by the Christian Tract Society, London, and re- 
published by Weuts anv Litty. 
!. William’s Return; or, Good News for Cottagers. By Mary 
HucuHes. 


2, Henry Goodwin, or the Contented Man. 


3. Village Dialogues. Parts 1, 2, 3,4, 5,and 6. By the same 
Author, 


Men are influenced in their conduct by different motives, ac- 
cording to their natural dispositions and capacities, their rank in 
life, the associations and habits they form, their education, and a 
variety of other circumstances, the influence of which we cannot 
appreciate. One man is induced to follow a particular course of 
conduct, by his love of what is just and equitable; another, by his 
feelings of benevolence and compassion; another can only be 
moved by a regard to his personal advantage, and another will 
comply simply from an easiness of disposition and a desire to 
oblige . All may take the same path, perform the same actions, 
and compass the same ends: but all set out from different mo- 
tives, and are carried forward by different feelings. One man 
fights bravely in battle from mere natural intrepidity and love of 


getion, a second from the desire of distinction and military pro- 
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motion, a third from fear of the shame and disgrace, which are 
the inevitable punishments of cowardice and desertion, and a 
fourth mechanically, without emotion of any kind, from the influ- 
ence of habit and rigid disciplme. Each of these, i in’an engage- 
ment, may perform equally well the duties of a good soldier ; but 
ifa good soldier could only be made by one set of motives, how 
few of mankind could ever be titted for the profession. 

Every man has his peculiarities of character, and therefore re- 
quires a peculiar combination of causes to operate upon his mind. 
Individuals are as clearly distinguished in this ‘particular, as in 
the different combinations and expressions of their features ; and 
the same general observation is true of classes and communities 
of men. Occupations and professions giye to those engaged in 
them a specific, moral and intellectual phystognomy : rank, wealth. 
and power produce on the habits and feelings of those who pos- 
sess them, an eflect which marks them, as distinctly as their ex- 
ternal relations, from the poor, the humble or the abject. Nations 
are not more clearly separated by the boundaries of nature, than by 
the imperishable distinctions of national character. All these var'- 
eties necessarily require a corresponding \ variety in fre motives by 
which they are influenced. Exhort a soldier of Mahomet to fight 
for the rights of man—the libertics of his species; you talk of 
things he does not understand. But tell him of the rewards of 
his sensual paradise, and of an inevitable necessity in the course 
of human events, and he is persuaded ;_ he feels the force of the 
motives which you present, and will lay down his life under their 
influence. 

It is only by an attention to these circumstances, that any great 
and permanent effects can be produced on the mass of mankind. 
By applying to every class of men, and, when necessary, to every 
individual of those classes, the motives adapted to their peculiar 
feelings and habits, we may induce them all to unite in an object, 
to which we never could have brought them, had the same gene- 
ral means been employed with regard to all. This principle, 
carried imperceptibly into operation, has enabled some extraor- 
dinary men to obtain and exercise a vast influence over mankind, 
both in religion and in politics, and to produce immense altera- 
tions in the condition of their fellow-men. This is the secret, 
which gives to some that unaccountable faculty of always effect- 
ing their own ends, without the apparent possession of uncommon 

talent, or energy, or addressy ‘The power of making use of this 
principle to advantage, is a Consequence of what we call a know- 
ledge of the world, a knowledge of mankind. It affords us the 
means of compassing important ends, which could not be otherwise 


effected ; of.exerting a practical influence over mankind as indi- 
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viduals or as societies, which could nevér be done by general 
reasoning, or the arguments of the soundest philosophy. 

We can only te ach others, by associating that, which we would 
teach, with something which already exists in their minds. We 
must adapt our precepts to the comprehensions of different indi- 
viduals, and enforce their observance by motives, of which they 

can respectively feel the power. This principle does not seem 
to have been sufficiently regarded by those Christians, who have 
adopted what we consider rational views of religion. These 
views are the result of the calm dispassionate inquiry of cautious 
and intellectual men, who have rejected all those opinions, which 
have their only foundation in the whims, the prejudices, the pas- 
sions, or the superstitions of men. But how are they to dissemi- 
nate their views, let them be ever so pst, if they can only be 
recommended by the simple and cool examinations of scripture ? 
‘They must be taught in close connexion with those parts of reli- 
gion, which affect the feelings and the heart, before they can find 
their way to the great majority of mankind. Many can “be taught 

to feel and comprehend the character of the Deity, to revere his 
benevolence and purity, to experience gratitude for his mercies— 
scarce one ef whom could comprehend the metaphysical ques- 
tions with respect to his mode of existence. Where there is one 
who can make up his opinion fairly on the nature of Christ’s me- 
diation, and the connexion of his suffermgs and death with the 
salvation of man, there are thousands, who can praise God for 
the joy and hope they daily experience, founded on their belief 
in that connexion, and in that mediation. 

These considerations are of great importance in enforcing the 
practical duties of christianity ; in this point of view, the adapta- 
tion of motives and induceme nts to the character of those whom 
we wish to influence, appears of the utmost consequence. Not 
that the merit of an action is by any means the same, let the mo- 
tives from which it proceeds be what they may ;—purity of mind 
and principle are the very essentials of religion. But how are 
we to induce men to attempt acquiring this internal purity of 
character? How are we to persuade them—governed as they are 
by their passions, swayed by selfish interests, careless of futurity, 
and narrowing their views to the sphere of action which the pre- 
sent world affords—how are we to persuade them to relinquish 
every thing which has now the power to interest, and cling only to 
the hopes, whicha distant and indistinetfuturity@iscloses? We have 
first of all to make them realize, that the subject actually con- 
cerns them, and is in fact one of considerable importance ; and 
it is not so easy a matter as it mht be thought, to convince 
those of this truth, who have always listened regularly to the 
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public ministrations of religion without applying them for a mo- 
ment to themselves, like some who pass their whole lives amid 
the most sublime scenery of nature, without once having it enter 
their minds, that they are objects for attention or admiration. 
We have to make men feel that to be a subject of the greatest 
importance, which they know has no direct bearing upon what 
they have been accustomed to consider the principal object of 
their lives. With such views as these, we cannot expect to 
purify them at once. ‘The human character is not to be changed 
but by gradual and persevering eflorts ; old habits, old prejudices, 
passions long indulged, are to be eradicated before the Christian 
graces can take root and flourish, We must be content with 
slow but certain advances. We must induce men to act rightly, 
even if we cannot make their hearts pure ; for we have reason 
to feel confident, from what we know of human nature, that cor- 
rect actions will finally beget internal purity. 

But since there is so great a variety in the pursuits and cha- 
racters of men, it is not rational to expect, that the same style of 
exhortation and persuasion should influence every class of those 
who need instruction. Is it sufficient, at first setting out, to offer 
the purity, the moral sublimity, the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, to all, as inducements to follow its dictates? We might 
thus expect to interest one kind of hearers, but surely not all. 
To be affected by pure and lofty motives, men must be already 
of a pure and lofty character. To be influenced by that which 
is reasonable, men must be in the perfect use of reason ; must be 
freed from the shackles of prejudice and passion which so often 
impede its exercise. The virtue of the good may be elevated 
and confirmed; the conviction of the intellectual revived and 
corroborated by such views; but we cannot expect that the sin- 
ner should be startled, or the sluggish convinced. ‘Talk to such 
a one—if poor and discontented—of the vanity. of worldly 
riches—their insufficiency to give enjoyment; of the frailty of 
the foundation of human pride—its emptiness and its folly—he 
will think you are mocking him. He will not, he cannot beheve. 
you ; his experience contradicts you, in his sense of things—and 
to what else can you appeal, for his feelings are not those of a 
Christian? In hie sense, worldly riches are not vain, for they will 
give him the enjoyments he covets. Human_pride is not frail, for 
it can trample on the rights of the humble and the poor, and he 
has perhaps felt it spurn him to the earth. He sees the wealthy 
rolling in splendour, sparkling with at least the outside show of 
pleasure—and how does he know that, in spite of the gay smile 
or careless laugh, the heart may be wrung with anguish or dis- 
torted with care ? They have not his troubles, how does he know 
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they have any? Nor can we hope to allay the tumult of undis- 
ciplined passions by the still small voice of religious humility. 
The mild precepts of religious forbearance could be urged with 
but little effect on one, w hose heart was burning with anger, or 
corroded by hatred. When the tempest has abated and the flood 
retired, we may set up our landmarks and fortify them against 
future encroethments ; ; but we cannot preach forbearance to the 
winds and the waves when the storm is in all its fury. 

The true christian character is only one; but the deviations 
from it are many. ‘There is only one right path, but we may go 
astray from it ina thousand different directions. It is not enough 
that we distinctly teach what that path is; we should be able to 
tell every one how to regain it, when he has wandered, and afford 
him encouragement and confidence in the attempt. Our moral 
disorders, like those of our physical frame, assume a great variety 
of characters. ‘The physician who should endeavour to remedy 
every variation from health by the same method of treatment, 
would not be more unsuccessful, than the moralist, who fails to 
adapt his instructions to the peculiarities of those whom he ad- 
dresses. 

lt must be obvious, that the same kind of public instructions 
cannot be beneficial to every kind of hearers ; and not only this, 
but farther, that they a/one are not suflicient to produce that im- 

rovement of character which it ts the object of religion to effect. 

Ve are not imsensible to the immense importance of public 
preaching, and do not deny it to be of more consequence than 
any other single means of promoting religion. But a considera- 
ble proportion of mankind require much preparation, to fit them 
for the reception of religious impressions from the exercises of the 
sabbath ; and they require also that means should be used to follow 
up those impressions, and ensure their application, to the details of 
life. ‘The mass of men are slow tg perceive the practical deduc- 
tions to be drawn from any course of general reasoning or even 
didactic instruction, and still slower in making the application to 
realevents. General descriptions of our duties, general direc- 
tions and exhortations to their performance, do not alone produce 
an effect sufficiently specific or personal to influence all. Some- 
thing is wanted to impress it upon our convictions, that we perso- 
nally, individually, are to perform these duties ; that they are to 
make part of our lives, and influence our characters. In the ac- 
quisition of all science we can find our way in its rudiments, only 
by exemplifications of its rules. Something like this is true in 
Religion and Morals. Their general details are, from their very 
nature, dry and uninteresting to the young and uninstructed. 
But individualize them—represent them as influencing and form- 
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ing particular characters—as directing their lives so as to be happy 
and prosperous here, and filled with hope for hereafter, and we 
touch the cords of human sympathy ; we find an entrance to the 
human heart which would be barred against every other attempt. 
When we reflect how admirably and how successfully Miss Edge- 
worth has inculcated in this way her principles of education and 
morality, may we not hope that much might be done also for 
religion? And when too we recollect with what commanding 
power the bitter lessons of adversity are brought home to our 
hearts by Miss Brunton in her novel of Discipline, a field seems 
open to our hopes, in which the labourers might be many, and the 
harvest great. 

But to confine our views more particularly to certain classes of 
society, the dissemination among them of such tracts, as those the 
names of which stand at the head of this article, may be made an 
important subsidiary instrument in producing that kind of religious 
influence which is of the most benefit in the conduct of life. ‘The 
labourer may go home from public worship after an admirable 
discourse on the virtue of contentment, no better satisfied with 
his condition than when he went. He has heard fine maxims and 
fine reasoning, which no doubt have had their due effect upon the 
refined and intelligent part of the audience, still he does not feel 
their particular applicability to his own case. But let him read 
the story of Henry Goodwin, the Contented Man ; he finds some- 
thing which he can realize, which comes home to his own bo- 
som. He will rise from its perusal better satisfied with his own 
condition, and grateful to God that, in spite of all his labours and 
privations, he has still so much to be thankful for. 

Now this is the point at which we would arrive. Something 
is wanted to do that, which public instruction cannot alone do ; 
to carry the influence of religion into the conduct and life of 
those, whose impressions from public instructions are vague and in- 
distinct. Something to keep up in their minds the conviction, 
that they themselves are responsible beings; that every action 
and every motive,—not merely those which bear a particular 
relation to religion—are included in the account we are to ren- 
der. ‘To effect these purposes, the distribution of tracts, among 
other measures, would seem to promise success. (One, who had 
imperceptibly imbibed the prejudice, that religion is not a thing 
for every day, but entirely distinct from the affairs of life, might 
have that prejudice imperceptibly weakened, or entirely re- 
moved, by the contemplation of a lively picture of a man similar 
to himself’ in occupation, in habits, in temper, who was made 
contented, patient, humble and forbearing by the fluence of 
religion on his daily duties. 
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The Tracts, whose publication has been commenced with those 
at present under consideration, seem to us peculiarly well calcu- 
lated to effect the purposes, for which this kind of writing is in- 
tended, and to be supe rior in every respect to those which have 
been usually circulated in our country. Their excellence and 
their superiority consist in the views of religion they exhibit, as 
it relates to the conduct of life—their views of the nature and 
extent of our moral duties as religious beings, in our various rela- 
tions, and likewise in a truth and probability of representation, 
which brings home to every individual the feelings, the principles 
and the motives they delineate. Most of them are in the form 
of narrative ; are respectable in point of literary execution, and 
capable of exciting an interest in the reader sutliciently strong to 
impress upon his mind the valuable instruction, which is mingled 
in, almost imperceptibly, with the characters and incidents which 
form the basis of the composition. ‘There*is a peculiar advan- 
tage in this informal method of teaching men their duty, especi- 
ally those in the lower classes of society. The principles we 
imbibe are more firmly fixed in the mind, than when conveyed by 
direct precept. ‘They are more like the results of personal ex- 
perience, for they are connected in the mind with the same sort 
of associations, as those which gave their permanency and value 
to those results. 

There is another view, in which the Tracts before us appear 
highly important. They are free from all false and extravagant 
statements of the nature and-requirements of christianity. ‘The 
ideas, which they tend to form upon this subject, are of the most 
wholesome and practical kind. They represent religion—as it is— 
intended for the present life, as well as for afuture. They teach us 
to connect our religious principles and feelings with those of mo- 
rality—to found our hopes of the favour of God upon the per- 
formance of our duties towards his creatures, our fellow men. 
The necessary connexion of religion and morality in order to the 
perfection of either, is constantly kept in view and strongly en- 
forced, ‘They are represented as inseparable companions in the 
human breast, as accomplishing hand in hand the great work of 
reformation and amendment in the heart of man ; one, the actuat- 
ing principle—the other, its practical fruit. We find also ample 
exemplifications of the mode, in which our good principles are to 
be made our guides and guards in the every-day concerns of life. 
They have a direct tendency to remove that pernicious prejudice, 
to which we have before alluded, that religion is only a thing for 
times and seasons, is to be present in our hearts during the ex- 
ercises of the Sabbath, but may be Jaid upon the shelf with our 
Bible, when that day is past. 
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The influence of religion upon life and happiness is impres- 
sively exhibited. Not as exciting us to gloomy reflexions, to 
melancholy views of every thing around us; not as if it were to 
be exhausted in solitude and in silence, or in unmeaning senti- 
ments, heaped crudely together in the mind, but as affording a 
motive to go through life, unrepining, and making the best of it 
in spite of its temptations and privations, teaching us to submit 
cheerfully to personal self-denial, to practice personal forbear- 
ance, when virtue requires the sacrifice to be made. We are 
presented with pictures, true to nature. of individuals, supported 
only by religion, contented!y submitting to reproach, poverty, and 
sullering; denying themselves not merely the unnecessary com- 
forts of life, but many of its most rational enjoyments, merely from 
asense of duty, founded on a regard to the existence and govern- 
ment of God. 

In short, these tracts seem peculiarly calculated for the pur- 
poses to which they are devoted; to make men moral, religious, 
and happy here, and more pertectiy so in another liie. We know 
of few works, intended for the perusal of the uninstructed, which 
are so unexceptionable in a religious point of view. We are 
happy, that they are re-publishing among us ; and trust, they will 
be widely and freely circulated. It is the duty of every one, 
who has the cause of Christianity at heart, to do something in 
such a way, as he is able, to promote its practical effect upon 
mankind. Many of us might contribute our mite in disseminat- 
ing instruction among our poorer brethren by the distribution of 
Tracts, who would otherwise be unprofitable servants in this great 
work. ‘The seed may be scattered by the way-side ; it may fall 
among rocks; it may be choked by thorns; but some of it will 
fall upon good ground, will spring up and flourish, and blossom, 
and yield to us, as well as to others, the blessed fruits of virtue. 
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Conversion of the Jews.—A few months since we copied from 
a British publication some statements on this subject, which were 
unsatisfactory to the friends of the Jews’ Society. The following 
short history of the operations of that Society, prepared for us by 
a distinguished individual, who has taken a principal interest in 
the subject here, we insert with pleasure, as we are desirous of 
avoiding all partial representations, and have no object but to 
make known the simple and exact truth. 
New Series—vol. I. 20 
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The London Society for Promoting Christranity amongst the 
Jews was formed in 1809. “The Institution consisted of Episco- 
palians and Dissenters of various denominations. For some time 
their efforts to ameliorate the temporal and spiritual situation of 
the Jews seemed to have the desired effect. The Society, which 
was smal! in its commencement, mecreased in numbers and re- 
spectability. A chapel for the converted Jews was in 1813 
erected at Bethnal Green, and in the course of one year, attend- 
ed, by one hundred Jews; in the building of which, the Dissen- 
ters cordially united with the Established church. ‘The foliowing 
year their prospects were clouded ; the pecuniary affairs of the 
Society became embarrassed, and other inconveniences were 
foreseen. It was therefore agreed, in the year 1815, that their 
affairs should be entrusted to a committee of the established 
church. ‘The Dissenters still, however, continued their contri- 
butions. Mr. Lewis Way, who is e minently rich, as well as pious 
and charitable, cleared the debts of the institution. But his dis- 
interested benevolence was abused by a pretended convert 
named Josephson, who was found guilty of stealing from him 
various articles of silver, and robbing his church of ihe commu- 
nion plate and surplices, and likewise detected ina forgery on 
his banker to the amount of six hundred pounds. He is since 
banished to Botany Bay. 

Several other pre ‘tended converts were detected in immoral 
practices and dismissed from the Society. Much odium was 
cast on the Institution by their conduct. Yet may not candour 
require some allowances to be made for a new society, in which 
the managers were at first too sanguine and wanted experience 

to direct them ? Ought we not to consider that the society ever 
inculcated the pure st principles of morality? One of the members 
of the Institution observes, “It was never in contemplation with 
a sinzle individual m this society, merely to proselyte to a system 
of religious opinions. I[ am persuaded T speak the sentiments of 
the whole committee, when I say, that not one of them would go 
over the threshold of his door to make a Jewish convert, unless 
he could thereby make him a better member of society, and lead 
him in the way of e -verlasting life.”* One of the authors of the 
Jewish Expositor observes, ‘“* Where had been the present most 
venerated church of [ingland, if St. Paul had desisted from his 
labours amongst the Gentiles, because Demas departed from the 
faith, having loved this present world ?” 

The London Society considered those painful events as a trial 
of their faith and patience ; and for a time? left it to their conduct 


* Jewish Repository, May 1813. 
+ The Rev. Mr. Way has, however, lately published an answer to the 
British Critic, which does not appear to have reached this country. 
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and future events to answer the objections of their enemies, In- 
stead of giving up the object of their Institution, they were soli- 
citous to improve the lesson of prudence and circumspection, 
which adversity had taught them. ‘This solicitude gave rise to 
new and judicious regulations. The plan of giving temporal re- 
lief to the Jews has been altogether abandoned, from long expe- 
rience of its evil effects. lt has also been determined, that 
Jewish converts, when appointed as missionaries, shall be accom- 
panied by Christians of tried and established fidelity to the cause. 
Miss —s More, in a letter, dated June 1818, observes, that 
since the London Society has purified itself of its corrupt mem- 
bers, I trust with God’s blessing it will make renewed progress.” 
This appears to be the case, particularly abroad, and it ought 
ever to be remembered, im estimating what the London Society 
has done, that its proceedings have not been confined to Great 
Britain, but extend to all parts of the world, where there are 
Jews. The two large editions of the Hebrew New Testament 
which they have published, have had an extensive circulation in 
Europe, and a considerable number been sent to Asia and Ame- 


rica. ‘This measure has been approved by all denominations of 


Christians ; the Society of Friends, in particular, have been zea- 
lous in promoting this object. A respectable member of this 
Society observes, that “the proceedings of the London Institu- 
tion in translating and circulating the Hebrew New Testament 
appears to me wholly and unexceptionab!ly pure.’’* 

The London Society have appointed the Rev. Mr. Solomon, 
as a missionary to the Jews of Russian Poland. This gentleman 
accompanied Mr. Way in a journey undertaken by him at his 
private expense, for the purpose of ascertaiming, by personal ob- 
servation, the religious state and disposition of the Jews inhabit- 
ing the northern prov inces of Europe. ‘The favourable disposi- 
tion of the Jews in Poland towards Christianity, is related by Mr. 
Way, and also by Dr. Pinkerton, who has recently made a second 
tour through that country, and has communicated the following 
remarks on the religious state of its Jewish inhabitants. * Dur- 
ing my late tour through Poland, | no where found the Jews un- 
willing to converse wiih me on the subject of Christianity. I 
distributed about seventy copies of the Hebrew Testament among 
them, which were always well received. _ | repeatedly entered 
their synagogues and schools, and with the utmost possible free- 
dom argued the points at issue between them and us; and! never 
found the smallest interruption, but, on the contra Py, a great de- 
sire in many people to hear and to read. Nor is there scarcely 
a town in Poland, where frequent instances of Jews entering 
Christian communions are not to be met with. 


* Letter from Rev. Mr. Hawtrey, November 1819. 
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The London So¢iety conduct their operations in Poland under 
the auspices of the Emperor Alexander, who, in 1818, published 
three Ukases in favour of the Jews. The number of the Jews 
in Russia is reckoned to exceed two millions. The London So- 
ciety, therefore, to use the words of the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey, their 
Secretary, “considered the Emperor as their warm and decided 
friend, and most powerful human coadjutor.” 

The London Society are now about to print a Jewish German 
New Testament; but it would swell this article to too great a 
length to mention their numerous exertions in various parts of the 
globe. ‘To conclude with a remark of the Right Hon. Lord 
Erskine, when addressing the Society, “1 wish with ail sobriety to 
consider this subject; but | own to you, it is my opinion still, (sup- 
posing it not to happen to any of the generations of men for ages 
to come, to see the deliverance and restoration of the Jews.) 
that this Society stands its ground upon the grand principle of 
Christian benevolence, in spreading the advantages of the Chris- 
tian system to all people of all descriptions ; and as we have been 
told, ‘they, that are sick have need of a physician, and not they 
that are whole,’ the Jews of all other persons in the world, are 
best entitled to stand first in being restored to that situation, 
which has been foretold from the beginning to close the grand 
scene of prophecy, even the binding up of the whole human 
race, in one fold, under one Shepherd. " 


Evangelical Missionary Society.—This interesting Society still 
continues to labour in its appropriate field of christian benevo- 
lence, and, in proportion to the extent of its funds, its success 
has not been inconsiderable. founded as it is, on truly Catho- 
lic, evangelical principles, it is eminently entitled to the patron- 
age and support of those, who wish to diffuse the blessings of 
christianity without the alloy of bigotry and sectarianism. In the 
selection of its missionaries, it has had reference rather to the 
temper and life, than to the peculiar mode of faith ; and, in con- 

sequence, has exhibited the delightful spectacle, (and, with one 
exception* perhaps, no other society has done it) of fellow labour- 
ers of different views, deriving their support from a common 
source. 

There is another circumstance, which gives this Society a pre- 
eminence over most others, whose objects are similar. It does 
not send its missionary over an extensive tract of country, to 
scatter abroad a few seeds to be “scorched by the sun,” or “ga- 
thered by the fowls of heaven,” but stations him im one place, to 


* We refer to the “Society for Propagating the Gospel among the In- 
dians and others io North America.”’ 
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till the ground he has broken up, and to water and nurture the 
seeds he has sown. Hence, whilst probably few, if any, would 
have derived permanent advantage from a transient visit, by the 
persevering labours of the missionary, a church has been formed, 
and a religious society collected, or a broken, disjointed church 
has been reunited, and the divided, wandermg members of a pa- 
rish gathered, and thus enabled without further assistance from 
abroad, to support their own minister. 

Another feature in the character of this society is worthy of 
notice. Its missionaries are instructers of children and youth, as 
well as preachers of the gospel, and their exertions in this way 
have been highly beneficial. Young persons, of both sexes, have 
been qualified for the office of instruction, have gone out into 
other places, and have diffused abroad the knowledge they had 
themselves received. 

In addition to the employment of missionaries, the Society dis- 
tributes religious tracts, and will receive and faithfully appropri- 


ate, any monies that may be entrusted to it, for the support of 


foreign missionaries, or translating the scriptures into foreign 
languages. 

The claims on this Society are numerous, and continually in- 
creasing. Its funds are by no means adequate to meet them. 
It remains with the christian public to decide, whether a denial 
shall any longer be given to them, who, in the most pressing man- 
ner are calling, as in the language of the Macedonian to Paul, 
Come over and help us. 

We earnestly recommend this object to the attention of the 
pious and liberal, and we know not that we can present them with 
a more worthy object of their patronage. Those are justly com- 
mended, who labour to alleviate the bodily sufferings, and to 
promote the temporal comfort of their fellow creatures. How 
much nobler the attempt, to raise them from a state of spiritual 
darkness and degradation, to impart to them the blessed light, 
the cheering consolations, the sustaining, animating hopes of hea- 
venly truth, to feed them with the bread that came down from 
heaven. 

Christians, freely you have received, you should freely give. 
Remember that you are stewards. Remember how much you 
owe for the inestimable gift of the gospel, and that great is the 
reward of those who are instrumental in turning many to right- 
eousness. 





Church at Eastport.—We are happy in receiving very favour- 
able accounts of the state and prospects of the Congregational 
Society at Eastport, Washington county, state of Maine. This 
society is composed at present of between fifty and sixty families. 
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and is receiving new accessions. They have at a considerable 
expence erected a very commodious and handsome church, 
which has recently been dedicated. Mr. Andrew Bigelow, of 
Cambridge University, being then engaged in preaching with 
them, officiated at their desire on the occasion, and delivered an 
appropriate and serious discourse from Luke xvii. 20. ** ‘the 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation.”” We are hap py 
to learn, that he has complied with their request to continue his 
labours among them for a limited period. 

The unanimity and liberality, which have marked the pro- 
ceedings of this society are entitled to much praise, and may be 
regarded as an earnest of their future prosperity. We consider 
this settlement in a religious view as highly interesting. Last- 
port has already a population of 2300, and is advancing in ¢om- 
mercial importance. It is, therefore, probably destined to exert 
a considerable influence on the religious character of the coun- 
ty, throughout which, as we have understood, there is now but 
one regular clergyman. We hope the same spirit of harmony 
and zeal, which has seemed to actuate them, may continue and 
increase. They have a just claim upon our co-operation and 
prayers. 


We are also much gratified in the favourable situation of the 
Congregational Society at Belfast, Maine. ‘This Society, it may 
be remembered, was for a long time in a broken and unhappy 
state, and unable to provide for themselves even for a short pe- 
riod, the benefits of the ministry. Since the settlement, how- 
ever, among them, of the Rev. Mr. F rothingham, who was sent 
to their aid upon their application to the Evangelical Missionary 
Society, and who afterwards became the pastor of their united 
choice, their divisions have been healed, their numbers have 
multiplied, and there is an increasing seriousness and attention to 
the ordinances of religion. In the flourishing condition of this 
Society, now no longer i in need of any assistance, we have a con- 
vincing proof of the wisdom of the plan, that has been adopted 
with regard to our missionaries, and a most animating cncourage- 
ment to new and extended efforts. 


* 








Public Education.—Considerable attention has ef late been 
excited to the important subject of our Public Schools, and par- 
ticularly to the support and patronage required for the Latin 
Grammar School in Boston. The liberal system, which has been 
adopted for the last few years, has been gr eatly satisfactory to the 
friends of learning, and has raised this school to a very high re- 
putation. Believing that the interests of learning are intimately 
connected with the still nobler interests of morals and religion, 
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we quote with satisfaction the following passage from the charge 
of the Hon. Chief Justice Parker, recently delivered to the Grand 
Jury at the opening of the Supreme Judicial Court in this county, 
and at their request communicated to the public. We quote 
from the Daily Advertiser of April 27, in which this admirable 
charge may be found. | 

“ ‘Tie reputation which a country may acquire by its wealth or its mili- 
tary strenzth, does not satisfy those who feel interested in its true glory : 
it is the cultivation of a literary laste, a respect for learning and learned 
inen, works of literature and seience, (together with the publie and 
private virtues which these are caleulated to produce,) that our country 
must be indebted for her reputation abroad, and for that place in history, 
whieh ali her sons must wish her to sustain. 

‘ f: is not true that nothing is acquired but the dead languages in 
studying them.—The history of apcient times, of the glorious struggles of 
noble states and men to procure or regain their liberty—the magnanimous 
devotion of citizens to the welfare of their country—the most profound 
lessons of moral philosophy—the most delightful flights of poetic faney, 
these are all communicated to the minds of the young, in a form calculated 
to make the most durable impression, and to lay the foundation of that 
high character, which forms the true glory of a people. 

“It is for these reasons, with others equally important, which will 
suggest themselves to every intelligent mind, that I cannot but hope, 
that a semivary so eminent in past time, and which,e under its pre- 
sent wise and skilful management, is advancing in usefulness and 
celebrity, will continue to receive the enlightened patronage of the 
inhabitants of this town, whose child it is; so that in the rapid progress 
of our country to national greatness, history may point to this as the best 
nursery of learning and virtue, the place where heroes, statesmen, and 
public benefactors of every kind, have in successive generations imbibed 
those principles, and laid the foundation of that knowledge, which has 
enabled them to adorn the age in which they lived, and to promote the 
happiness of their cotemporaries and posterity.” 





Tracts. —We solicit the attention of the Christian Public to the 
Tracts, which we are printing, and many of which may be procured 
in any number at the store of Messrs. Wetts & Litty. The 
ayents and patrons of the Christian Disciple are requested to 
apply for them, and assist in their circulation: and the friends of 
religion will confer a favour by lending pecuniary aid to the pro- 
motion of so good an object. . 

The following is a list of the Tracts with their several prices ; 

1. Sermon at the ordination of Rev. Jared Sparks, delivered 
at Baltimore, 1819. By Rev. William E. Channing. Price 
124 cents single.—$1 20 per dozen.— $8 per 100. 

2. Henry Goodwin, or the Contented Man. Price 17 cents 
single. —$1 80 per dozen.—$11 per 100. ‘ 

3. Essay on the Use and Meaning of the phrase “ Holy 
Spirit.” Price 8 cents single.—75 cents per dozen.— $4 per 100. 

4. Essay on Conversion. Price do. do. do. 
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In connexion with these, we notice that Wetis & Litty are 
reprinting the series of Tracts, originally published by the Eng-_ 
lish Christian Tract Society. These tracts have been exten- 
sively circulated, and been highly approved. For a particular 
account of their practical design and character, we refer our 
readers with pleasure to the review on the subject, contained in 
the present number. 

The following are already printed, and may be had at the an- 
nexed prices, sewed : 

No. 1. William’s Return, or Good News for Cottagers: by 
Mary Hughes. Price single, 17 cents, per dozen $1 62, per 
hundred $10. 

No. 2. Village Dialogues. Parts 1 and 2. 124 cents sin- 
sle.—$1 124 per dozen.—¢8 per 100. : 

No. 3. Village Dialogues. Part 3. 124 cents do. do. do. 

No. 4. Village Dialogues. Part 4. 124 cents do. do. do. 

No. 5. Village Dialogues. Part 5. 124 cents do. do. do. 

No. 6. Village Dialogues. Part 6. 124 cents do. do. do. 

No. 7. A Week ina Cottage. 124 cents do. do. do. 

No. 8. The History of Edward Allen, the patient man. Price 
17 cents single.—$1 62 per dozen.—$10 per 100. 





dcp Applications from vacant parishes for candidates educated 
at the Theological School at Cambridge, may be made to the 
Rev. Professor Wars, or to S. Hieeinson, Jr. Esq. 


List of New Publications. 

Character Essential to Suecess in Life. By Isaac Taylor, Ongar. 
Wells and Lilly, 1820. 

Family Mansion. By Mrs. Taylor, 1820. 

Sermon delivered in Eastport on the Dedication of the First Congrega- 
tional Meeting House, Jan. 13, 1820. By Andrew Bigelow, A.M. 

Sermon delivered at the Ordination of E. J. Sewall, by Ezra Ripley, 
D.D. 

Letters on the Eastern States. New York, 1820. 

Poetical Works of John Trumbull, L.L.D. 8vo. 1820. 

— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our friends will perceive by the aspect of our Miscellany, that their 
claims are not neglected. 

We fear, that W.’s poetry would be thought not sufficiently simple and 
intelligible. 

Eusebia was mislaid, or should have appeared. We will find a place for 
it hereafter. 

We thank MIKPOS for his communication. We perceive that there is 
much, that is interesting in the discussion he has commenced, but fear it 
is too extended for the limits of the Disciple. If he will furnish us with a 
condensed view of all he proposes, we shall be better able to jndge as to 
the expediency of inserting it. At present, we are disposed to think, that 
some other medium of publication would be preferable. 

‘‘A Layman”’ is just received. 

END OF NO. 2,—VOL.. I. 








